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Part cotton 


Will your cotton crop Pedigreed Cleveland still holds 
look like this field, fully fruited an all-time record made in 1919 
clear 'to the top of each stalk, with of 30 bales on 10 acres. It won 
each big boll matured both First and Second 
and wide open? prizes in the Georgia 

¢ ’ : State College cc st in 

And after you've picked State College contest i 
: : e 4: 1927. In the same con- 
it what percentage of lint sh oO dae 

i see test for 1928 there were 
will you get at the Gin: 2 : Se gate 

: 15 prizes, and six win- 

You can make sure ners planted Piedmont 
of a big yield per acre Pedigreed Cleveland Big 
and 40 per cent Lint by Boll. 


planting Piedmont Pedigreed Cleve 


- Sted RB > . 4 > e 2 . 
land Big Boll, the most consistent jost lint at the Gin; this record- 
prize-winning cotton ol the last breaking variety is the cotton for 
twelve years. you to plant. Beats the Boll Wee- 
: vil because it’s so early. Almost 
All-Time Record wilt-proof. Makes more on any 
land and in any climate in the 

30 Bales on 10 Acres 2°") O™ 


the 
through years of selection, study and experiment, 
tell you about this heavy-yielding cotton. 


like this? 


of 1930 





For the most cotton per acre and 


Free Book and Literature 


man that originated and developed it 


Don’t Wait Until Planting Time 
Write Today! 


. 2 
tedmon 
PEDIGREED SEED FARM 

J.0.M. SMITH , Owner -Manager.. a 











Commerce, Ga. 

















The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. 


Look through 


the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 


If you are looking for a sire or dam, 


glad to have you write 


then our advertisers will be 
them concerning your needs. Young stock 


can be had from most any breeder. 
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THE 


EASY WAY 
To Keep Her 
Worm-Free 


Get rid of these costly pests. Here’s a 
safe, easy way that doesn’t require in- 
dividual handling. Just add Pratts Poul- 
try Worm Powder to the feed. Worms 
are gradually gotten rid of without loss 
to egg production or disturbance of 
appetite. 

And it costs less than one cent per 
bird for the full month’s treatment. 

Ifyou prefer to give individual treat- 
ment, Pratts N-K Tablets (Nicotine 
and Kamala) will do the trick quickly, 
surely and cheaply. 

See your dealer. Pratts is carried in 
four convenient sizes. 


New Bulletin—Free 


Send for your copy of COMMON POULTRY 
DISEASES, free. Recent information of price- 
less value to poultrymen. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
409 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa, 





Adult Size 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEE YOUR DEALER—IF HE CAN’T 
SUPPLY YOU, ORDER BY MAIL 
Enclose money order or stamps, indicating the 
sive and quantity desired. We pay postage. 

Chick _, 


Bite Ay asec 1.00 BO... ccscces -65 
SSR wee Ape 1.00 
_. Sere x ee eer 4.50 

RA 12.00 


‘ PRATT FOOD CO., 409 Walnut Street 
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WORM POWDER 











60 years of success and fair dealing beh 
money-back guarantee of any Pratt 
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remedy 
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I See By The Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper where it 
looks like some fellow has worked him 
out something new. I think | 
ad in the once or twice 
What it 


this 


seen this 
before. 
looks like 
iellow has done 
made himself a 
little tents. 
Then when his wife 
wants to set out to- 
mato plants too ear- 
ly he don’t have to 
say it ain’t time yet 
and start a big argu- 
ment. He keeps his 
mouth shut and just 
before night he slips 
out and puts a little 
tent on each plant. That saves a lot of 
arguin’ and maybe gettin’ told “I told you 
so,” the rest of your life. I recommend 
the little tents about garden settin’ time. 


paper 





is he 
lot of 














BILL CASPER 


I got a lot of fine Christmas letters. I 
like them better than printed postcards or 
these here fine Christmas cards that comes 
in a envelope. Letters always say some- 
thin’ and I always like to know what 
folks has to say. Suppose we just print 
some of these fine Christmas letters be- 
fore we get so far away from Christmas 
we got to go to knockin’ cotton stalks and 
puttin’ out fertilizer and beddin’ up land 
for another crop. Here’s the first one :— 

Durham, N. C. 
December 24, 1929. 
Dear Uncle Bill: 

I read your piece each week and enjoy it 
very much. It seems that the women foiks 
are trying to down you, but because I’m one 
myself I’m not going to let them get the best 
for I don’t believe you deserve such 
Your poem about women was real 
I am sure you have 


of you, 
treatment. 
good because I read it. 


Marthy a lot of nice stovewood for her 
Christmas baking, so don’t think all the 
women are against you, for I’m not. 
Yours truly, 
b. W. 
Sister, I'm proud to hear from you. 


Why didn’t you sign your name? If I 
was guessin’ I’d say your first name was 
Edny and your last name Smith, What 
the W stands for don’t make no differ- 
ence. But I’m glad I got your letter. I'm 
proud to know I ain't made all the women 
folks that reads this paper mad with me. 
Goodness knows I ain’t done nothin’ or 
said nothin’ as I knows about. Well that 
one was so 200d we'll put in another let- 
ter. Let's try this one :— 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dear Uncle Bill: 

Here is wishing you 365 days of health, so 
you will not miss a single issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in 1930 and here is hoping 
you and Martha have had a wonderful Xmas. 
sill, you should have The Progressive 
Farmer take a straw vote to see whose de- 
partment is the most popular down in South 
Georgia and Florida. I would suggest you 
have a new photo made for this year and tell 
the photographer to do plenty of retouching, 
and why not have Aunt Marthy’s picture taken 
with you for special ? Anyway 
the old picture has been used so long it don’t 
do you justice. I am with you Bill and know 
nearly all subscribers are too. 

Yours truly, 
z.. Hi: 


occasions? 


Brother Jake that is fine but I wish 
you would of wrote your name too, If 
I ever come to Florida I might want to 
look you up. I was just guessin’ about 
your name bein’ Jake but I sure am proud 
about what you wrote about my pieces in 
this paper. I’m afraid I can’t get Marthy 
to get her picture took. She don't take 
to this paper business much. Sometimes 
it looks like she don’t much like some of 
the things I put in my pieces. I'll try 
though and see what I can do. 

My, these letters is so good I wish I 
could get the editor of this paper to print 
all of them for me. I'll put in another 
one this time and see if he prints it. Here 
looks like a good one. It’s wrote nice and 
with ink. Here it is :— 

Woodland, N. C. 
December 23, 1929. 
Dear Uncle Bill: 

It is almost Xmas time. I guess old Santa 
Claus will fill your sock full to the brim. 
I hope he will see me. Don’t let Aunt Mar- 
tha interfere with your Xmas this time. If 
she does not leave you alone, I am sure old 
Santa will not come. to see her. And I don’t 


care if he don’t, 
Aunt Martha look as good as you? I 
never seen her picture published in the pa- 


Do you? Uncle Bill, does 


have 


per. I want you to have it put in the Paper 
so that I can see her. All of our family like 
your piece in the paper very much, and hope 
you will not miss a single week. We like 
the whole paper but like your part the best. 


Give my best regards to Aunt Martha although 


{ do not like her half as much as I do yoy, 
She is too fussie with you. I get so mad 
with her sometimes I just wish I was near 

-r. I would give her a nice big pop for you, 


Uncle Bill, I want you to have my letter put 
in the paper. It will sure make a little girl 
like me happy. 

Lovingly, 


Hilda Rose, 


eee. ne 


Have Awat Martha’s picture put in 
the H. 


next paper. : 
Say, what started all this about wantin’ 
Marthy’s picture in the paper? Ain't 
mine enough? It’s me that does the writin’ 
ain’t it? Then why should anybody elge’s 
picture be in there? Anyhow sister, It 
proud to get your letter. Many’s the time 
I've wanted to do what you say you 
could do for me but it didn’t seem like 
good manners and besides Marthy ain't 
always so particular about what she picks 
up to throw. Anyhow I’m proud you 
thought about me at Christmas time and 
took the trouble to write me. 
Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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J. C. Stone and Carl Williams Send Messages 


Two Farm Board Members Send New Year Counsel on Cotton and Tobacco 


Last week we published special New Year greet- 
ings to Progressive Farmer readers from Secretary 
of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, Director John R. 
Hutcheson and Governor Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, and Governor O. Max Gardner of North 
Carolina. On page 13 this week we print a message 
from Director W. IV. Long of South Carolina, 
and one from Director I, O. Schaub of North 
Carolina will appear next week. 

But no messages we have printed or will yet print 
will be read with more interest than the remark- 
ably concise. meaty, practical suggestions herewith 
from Carl ]Villiams, cotton member of the Federal 
Farm Board, and J. C. Stone, tobacco member and 
vice chairman of the Board. 


]. Carl Williams Suggests Five Reforms for 
Cotton Growers 

OU ask me to give Progressive Farmer readers 

an opinion concerning some of the main lines of 

progress and improvement the cotton farmers of 

the South should strive to bring about in the new dec- 

ade just beginning. I would suggest these five things :— 

1. That they organize for coéper- 
ative marketing for two reasons :— 

a. Because farmers who work 
together can do more than the 
same number working alone, 
and— 

b. Because when there is or- 
ganization the Federal Farm 
Board can help. 

2. Southern cotton farmers do 
not yet raise their own food and 
feed and neither do they raise 
enough of the things city people eat. A pound of but- 
ter or a dozen eggs can be produced as cheaply as a 
pound of cotton. Look at the difference in price. 

3. The Southern 


CARL WILLIAMS 


bales last year. With a good season this year the same 
acreage could produce 18,000,000 bales. The world 
uses only 15,000,000 bales of American cotton and we 
must not produce more than the world will use, if we 
expect to get a fair price. Let's study what can be 
raised instead of cotton. 

These are five reforms I should like to see the cotton 
farmers of the South achieve in the next ten years. 


CARL WILLIAMS, 
Member, Federal Farm Board. 


II. J. C. Stone Makes Eight Suggestions to 
Tobacco Growers 


N RESPONSE to your letter of December 14, ask- 
I ing for an expression from me as to what; “in my 

opinion, are some of the main lines of progress and 
improvement the tobacco farmers of the South should 
strive to bring about in the new decade just beginning,” 
1} would make the following eight suggestions :— 

1. That each landowner who expects to grow to- 
bacco should make some effort, through the informa- 
tion that is now available from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, and 
the Division of Codperative Marketing of the Federal 
Farm Board, to find out for himself the normal yearly 
demand for the kind of tobacco which he expects to 
grow and also to find out from this same source the 
respective acreage to be planted. 

2. To make up his own mind as to whether he is 
satisfied with the present method under which he is 
selling his tobacco. 

3. If he is not satisfied with the selling method he 
has, then he should join with his neighbors in trying to 
devise a better method which on the average would 
bring him a better return for his product. 


4. He should see that not only his own family but 


all the families of the tenants on his farm should pro- 
duce enough on it to provide a living without having 
to buy this living out of a grocery store. 


5. He should give careful consideration to the cost 
of the money he uses in producing the crop and, if 
the interest rates are exorbitant, he should develop, 
through his own selling organization, credit facilities 
whereby production credits can and will be furnished 
at a reasonable rate to those who are entitled to credit. 

6. As an individual producer he should realize that 
his trading power is small in comparison to the con- 
centrated trading power of the party who buys his 
product and that this can only be corrected to his ad- 
vantage by organizing the individual farmers into sales 
organizations. 

7. Before stgning a contract in any codperative or- 
ganization he should make sure that :— 


(a) He knows all of the fundamental facts and conditions 
surrounding the commodity. 

(b) That he himself believes in the principle of coépera- 
tive action. 

(c) That he is in a financial position himself to live up 
to the contract should he sign it. 

(d) That he fully understands that when he signs a con- 
tract that the organization which he joins belongs to him 
and that he will give it his own personal attention, thereby 
insuring honest and efficient management of his own business. 

(e) That the object of the organization is to develop a 
more up-to-date and efficient method of selling his product 
with the full determination on the part of the association 
not only to treat the grower member fairly but to deal on 
a high plane of fairness with the buyer of the product. 

({) To develop the business on a basis of service ren- 
dered and unless this service is more efficient to all parties 
concerned, that the association will not succeed. 

(g) That the association is not a price-fixing organization 
but is a merchandising organization and expects to ask a 
price for the commodity based primarily on the law of supply 
and demand. 


8. No land should be planted in tobacco unless it is 
high-grade tobacco land and the size of the acreage 
planted should be held down to a basis of quality pro- 
duction instead of quantity production. In _ other 

words, endeavor to 





cotton farmers 
borrow too much 
money at high rates 
to make their crops 
on. It’s hard to 
quit borrowing, but 
it's the only way 
to be independent. 

4. Southern cot- 
ton farmers raise 
too many bales of 
buss - fuzz cotton 
and not enough of 
the longer staples 
that spinners really 
want and will pay 
good prices for. 
We are learning 
that quality rather 
than quantity gov- 
erns price. The 
Next ten years 
should be a period 
in which we will 
plant better cotton 
seed and grow a 
better quality of 
cotton, 

5. There are too 
many acres of cot- 
fon in the United 
States. Nothing 

















but the crop fail- 
ure in Texas pre- 


vented tion” arm only, the Southern farmer ‘ 
us from plowed a wobbly, shallow furrow with small returns—far behind 


Northern and Western farmers. 


aising 16,000,000 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER OF THE PAST—AND OF THE FUTURE 


With his one-armed system of farming, using the “plant produc- 


of the past has _ toilsomely duction” and “ 


the North and West. 


The Southern farmer of the 
animal production,” will do better work, get more 
dollars, and develop as much agricultural wealth as farmers in 


produce _ fewer 
pounds of better 
quality in prefer- 
ence to a_ larger 
number of pounds 
of a poorer quality 
because this policy 
will produce more 
dollars at a small- 
er cost per acre. 


You will see that 
I am_ addressing 
these remarks to 
the landowner be- 
cause he is the 
owner of the man- 
ufacturing plant 
and it is up to him 
to regulate his pro- 
duction to demand 
and improve the 
quality of his fin- 
ished ‘product, so 
that it will natu- 
rally command a 
better price when 
it is sold. 

I hope this an- 
swers some of the 
questions which 
you had in your 
mind. 

JAMES C. 
STONE, 
Vice Chairman of 
Farm Board. 








future, using both arms, “plant pro- 
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Plans for Cotton Marketing Corporation 


S THE old year ended and the new year came 
in cotton growers were heartened by news that 
Federal Farm Board plans in their behalf were 

assuming final shape. A nation-wide cotton marketing 
corporation, under a suitable name, had been determin- 
ed on at Memphis, Tennessee, December 11 and 12, at 
a meeting of some two hundred official representatives 
of fifteen cotton codperative marketing 
and representatives of the agricultural extension ser- 
vice, and others having responsibilities for agriculture 
in all the main cotton growing states. Messrs. Alex- 
ander Legge, chairman; James C. Stone chair- 
man; and Carl Williams, cotton member, represented 
the Farm Board in the two days’ deliberations. The 
meetings were held behind closed doors, were strictly 
business, were very harmonious, and the plan finally 
worked out for setting up the marketing corporation 
received the unanimous approval of the entire body. 


associations 


vice 


This proposed plan for a national cotton marketing 
corporation follows closely in principle the plans already 
set up for the large Grain Marketing Corporation, Live- 
stock Marketing Corporation, and Wool and Mohair 
Marketing Corporation by the Federal Farm Board and 
the representatives of the producers of grain, livestock, 
and wool and mohair. The Cotton Marketing Corpo- 
ration is to have authorized stock of $30,000,000, con- 
sisting of 300,000 common stock of a par 
value of $100 per share, each share to have one vote. 
The capital stock is to be taken by regional, state, and 
district co6perative cotton marketing associations whose 
forms of and methods of business con- 
form to national and state codperative marketing laws. 
This stock is to be on basis of one share of stock for 
each 100 cotton handled by each 
on “in average for a period of three years. 
ments are proposed for the payment of the 
cash in full, or in installments, as well as plans 
loans in this connection for paying for the stock. 


shares of 


organization 


association 
Arrange- 
stock in 
for 


bales of 


A committee of one, usually the general manager, from 
each of the fifteen coGperative cotton’ marketing asso- 
Ciations now operating was appointed with full power 
conferred by the representative association, to prepare 
suitable charter and by-laws, to incorporate the Cotton 
Marketing Corporation, and to serve as the incorporat- 
ing ‘board of directors till regular directors are elected 
for that purpose. It is proposed that this plan, which 
must have the approval of the Federal Farm Board, 
shall be worked out and put into operation as early as 
possible, and not later than July 1, 1930, 


In the conference the Federal Farm Board laid down 
these fundamental principles :— 


“The Agricultural Marketing Act suggests and 
the Federal Farm Board believes that the work of 
the Board for American agriculture must be 
founded on a thorough organization of farmers 
for marketing purposes. ... The board believes 
that codperative marketing can be made the most 
effective instrument whereby cotton farmers may 
sell their crop and through which the Board itself 
may work for all cotton growers.” 

The purpose of the new national marketing corpo- 
ration may be fairly said to be to set up an incorporated 
company of a non-profit’ co6perative character, with 
large capital stock raised gradually from the cotton 
growing industry itself through which the cotton of 
all the cotton coéperatives, or as many as may wish to 
use its services, will be sold. This means more cen- 
tralized selling, more effective selling for the several 
individual codperative while leaving the 
state associations in their relations with their members 
the same as at present, or possibly in position to work 
out more localized relationships to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 


associations, 


As a press dispatch said in its report of the later 
conference in Washington with the Farm Board:— 


“Unlike the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, now the producer's strongest agency, the 
new organization, of which the exchange is to be- 
come the key unit, will centralize control of sales. 
Whereas state codperatives have competed with 
one another and with their own marketing agency 
in the past, the new corporation will direct the 
sale of every member’s product whether in New 
Orleans, Liverpool, or Brahma.” 

This proposed cotton marketing plan for the cen- 
tralized selling of cotton as briefly outlined above, 
the writer feels, after having sat in and contrib- 
uted what we could to the development of the plan, to 
be full of hope and promise for bringing a better sys- 
tem of selling cotton. 


who grow cotton will be interested in 
just what this proposal is and in following its progress. 
Our readers who grow other crops, as tobacco or pea- 
nuts, will be interested also in this plan as indicating 
the kind of serviee available to them through the Farm 
Board under the Agricultural Marketing Act. At any 
rate, the growers of other crops will want to know 
just what is being done for the growers of cotton, 
grain, livestock, wool, etc., so that they may be ready 
to act for themselves when the time arises. 


TEN TESTS OF “THE SUPERIOR MAN” 


HICH of us, as he thinks of the whole span 

of life, would prefer that his acquaintances 

say of him at the end, “He made a lot of 
money,” “He accumulated a lot of land,” instead of 
having them say, “He was a superior man”? 


Our readers 


2 


And what are the marks of the superior man? The 
writer has a quotation from Confucius over his desk 
written for him in Chinese by a descendant of Con- 
fucius of the seventy-sixth generation, which says 
that the absence of grief or fear is the mark of the 
superior man: “For if a man look into his heart and 
find no guilt there, why should he grieve—and of what 
should he be afraid?” But we prefer rather “The Ten 
Tests of the Superior Man,” as given some years ago 
by Dr. Frank Crane in The American Magazine :— 

1. The superior man is spiritual—meaning joys 
are more of the mind than of the body. 

2. He likes simplicity. He uses simple words, has simple 
habits, eats simple food, finds simple pleasure in simple forms 
of play. 

3. ae 


4. He is above his pleasures. He has pleasures, but none 
of them are bigger than he is. He can put by any or all of 
them for principle. 


that his 


likes to serve. 


5. He is clean. His thoughts and actions clean and 


wholesome. 


are 


6. He is never bitter. Pessimism is the philosophy of vul- 
garity. Rising above disaster marks the hero, 

7. He does not like to show off. 

8. He is gentle. All noise is waste. God is in the still 
small voice. 
_ 9. He is humble-minded. Pride learns nothing, Humility 
is royal, walking free of fear and favor, 

10, He wears well. Friends do not tire of him. He has 
the lasting quality. 


All over the rural South today are noble men whose 
superiority itself in each of these ten ways. 
And if any of us feel, as the new year begins, that we 
are deficient at any one of these ten points, let us re- 
solve that another new year will find us with a better 
record. 


reveals 








A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: South 
Lags in T. B. Eradication 





This map of the main agricultural states shows 
in white the counties and areas that have been 
freed (down to % of 1 per cent) of bovine tuber- 
culosis, including two whole states—North Caro- 
wmaand Maine. The other Southern States should 
Speed up this great work. West of the Carolinas 
and south of Tennessee practically every Southern 
county ts still black. 

In July, 1923, only seventeen counties in the 
United States showed white or tuberculosis-free in 
a map like this. Now there are 833 such counties 
and two whole states. 








THIS WEEK’S LESSON: POUND LEAVES 
WORTH POUND MANURE 


URING 1930 we should like to present each week 

one definite lesson in agricultural science that 

it will pay not simply to read once but to read 
over and over, learn by heart as far as possible, and 
then put in a scrapbook for further reference. 

This first lesson of the new year emphasizes a fact 
we can all use to advantage in the next 60 days, for it 
suggests how many days we can profitably employ in 
hauling leaves and pine straw. Here is the lesson :— 

A ton of dry forest leaves has just as much fertility 
m it as a ton of dry horse manure or cow manure, 

Here are the exact figures showing what a ton of 
leaves contains as compared with a ton of horse or cow 
manure or 8-2-2 fertilizer (and we are adding broom 
straw, since it is so often burned) :— 

POUNDS OF FERTILIZER MATERIAL IN EACH TON 


Phosphoric 


acid Nitrogen Potash Total 
COW MAGEE .oicccccsees 5.8 8.6 8.8 23.2 
Horse manure .......... 5.2 9.8 9.6 24.6 
POTCSE IGAVER 50206050. 5.2 15.2 8.4 28.8 
PICOCIOM 55 si csaievese cs 8 6.0 2.0 8.8 
BroOmeteaw occ ccredee 4.2 15.6 13.6 33.4 
S-2-2 1eTHSer oo cscceeess 160.0 40.0 40.0 240.0 


From these figures these two lessons are evident :— 

1, When you burn a ton of forest leaves or a ton of 
broomstraw, you have done just as much harm as if 
you had burned or destroyed a ton of horse manure. 

2. If you have 100 tons of 


forest leaves in some 


piece of woods near you, and neglect to put it on your 
land, it is the same as if you had 100 tons of cow ma- 
nure or horse manure or 12 tons of 8-2-2 fertilizer out 
there and neglected to haul it up and use it. 











PEAKING of ‘adding animal production to plant 
production” reminds us of what happened when we 
were down on Fred Latham’s farm the other day. 

A fine lot of grade cattle passed in review before us 
which reminded us to say: “You were much interested 
and very active in the tick eradi- 
cation campaign. What has been 
the result of its adoption?” 

“All the answer you need to that 
question,” Fred Latham answered, 
just to look at these young 
cattle, raised under pasture or 
range conditions. These calves, 
from native cows and a purebred 
Hereford sire, at ten months old 
will bring about $45 each—and 
they have never been fed a pound 
of concentrated feed, nor have they ever been provided 
an hour’s shelter! 


me 





3 
F, P. LATHAM 


*x* * * 


“My experience convinces me that with good sires, 
native cows, and the hundreds of thousands of acres of 


cut-over lands,” Latham 
EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA CUt-over lands,” Lath ; 
CAN MAKE CATTLE PAY continued, our people 
are ignoring a_ golden 


opportunity to cash in on a neglected source of poten- 
tial wealth. The truth is, I have seen cattle in the 
famous bluegrass fields of Kentucky, on the rich val- 
ley farms of Virginia, and on the splendid mountain 
ranges of our own state, but nowhere have I seen better 
conformation and growth than right here in Tidewater 
Carolina. And certainly our long growing season gives 
a‘singular advantage, enabling us to make a unit cost 
of production below that in most cattle producing 
sections.” 
* Ok Ok 

“T want to thank you for your recent editorial, ‘Farm 
Folks Should Fight Pellagra,” says Dr. Chas. O'H. 
Laughinghouse, North Carolina 
state health officer. “This dis- 
ease is coming to be a very 
serious menace to the progress of North Carolina, as 
well as to the entire South. It seems to be endemic 
from the mountains to the sea. The mill folk are 
suffering, it seems, not quite so much as is the tenant 
farmer. We must show the landowner that it is es- 
sential for his own good, and for the good of the ten- 
ants he has and his labor, to raise enough vegetables, 
milk, chickens, eggs, and red meat to keep the farming 
people healthy.” 


PELLAGRA AND THE 
LANDOWNER’S DUTY 
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Astounding Livestock Statistics, 1870-1925 


N the new decade that is just 
beginning in Southern agri- 
culture, probably nothing is 


more important than for us to 
wet a clearer idea of what should be the objectives 
of agricultural effort. 

We must have crop diversification, of course, and 


it is of fundamental importance 
that we have a live-at-home pro- 
gram. But along with living at 
home, we must consider how to 
develop more profitable markets 
than are provided by “money 
crops” alone. 

“We must add animal produc- 
tion to plant production’ —that is 
the slogan that really should sup- 
plant the old inadequate slogan 
of “crop diversification.” Never 
until we bring up our animal production shall we even 
have proper opportunities for utilizing the extra prod- 
called for by real crop diversification. On the 
properly bringing up our animal pro- 
diversification will follow as sheer 





CLARENCE POE 


ucts 
other hand, by 
duction, crop 
necessity. 

Let us face the facts about the shameful backward- 
ness of nearly all our Southern country in this matter 
of livestock production. 


Livestock Trends in Virginia and the Carolinas 


N TOTAL farm population North Carolina ranks 

second among all the states in the Union, Virginia 

twelfth, and South Carolina fifteenth. Sut are 
they second, twelith, and fifteenth respectively in live- 
stock production? By no means. Considering separately 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, and averaging the three, North 
Carolina ranks twenty-third, Virginia twenty-fourth, and 
South Carolina thirty-eighth. (I omit-work stock from 
consideration because work stock in the South is not 
produced here as a source of profit, but brought from 
elsewhere as an item of expense.) And the record of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia in rank 
among the states as to cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry 
in each census year since 1880 inclusive is revealed as 
follows :— 

VIRGINIA—RANK AMONG THE STATES 


Loss 
1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1880-1920 
ere 21 26 23 26 27 6 
Me ay ane ft iia’alase 19 21 21 24 22 P| 
Sheep iidie eames 21 22 26 23 29 8 
Poultry .. ays 19 15 19 17 18 1 (gain) 


NORTH CAROLINA—RANK AMONG THE STATES 


Loss 
1880 1290 1900 1910 1920 1880-1920 
Rs ee so dea cr yiae 23 28 34 33 33 10 
oa noe Sa 4lgse 13 16 16 20 19 6 
Sheep 23 25 34 32 37 14 
Poultry 16 12 22 23 19 3 


SOUTH CAROLINA—RANK AMONG THE STATES 


Loss 


1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1880-1920 
DE. vas csacace. OMe 38 41 40 39 7 
Hogs . : eachew 24 25 25 27 25 1 
NS eins bate a : 38 42 43 4: 43 5 
Powltry ......+.. 27 22 27 28 26 1 (gain) 


An even more interesting test is found in numbers of 
livestock per farm at each census period since 1870, 
as revealed in the following remarkable table just pre- 
pared at our special request by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture :— 


VIRGINIA—NUMBERS PER FARM 
1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1925 
mueattlic .,:..... 255 208 2.14 4.68 164 2:03 2.03 
Other cattle 4.98 2.73 3.71 3.24 2:73 2.87 2.24 
Sheep 5.01 4.20 3.88 2.94 4.37 1.84 1.81 
Swine 9.14 8.07 6.24 5.64 4.33 5.06 3.01 

Fr 

NORTH CAROLINA—NUMBERS PER FARM 

1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1925 
Milk cattle 2.21 ‘1.4 Le Let 1.2 431 1.10 
Other cattle 3.46 2.69 2.28 1.74 1.54 1.08 82 
Pe oc os nicies 40 2593 2.738 1.3 .84 34 24 
ES rc oe 10.76 9.24 7.02 5.79 4.84 4.73 3.07 


SOUTH CAROLINA —NUMBERS PER FARM 


1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1925 
Milk cattle 1.90 1.49 .93 .82 1.02 1.01 1.02 
2 her cattle 2.90 2.38 1.40 1.399 1.18 1.24 95 
Sheep ee 20 127 @ @ 2 .2 .@ 

ee ate A 7.63 6.69 4.30 3.98 3.77 4.38 83.35 

A Contrast Full of Lessons 
O' COURSE some allowance must be made for 
Variations in size of farms by decades, and for 


r the improved quality of livestock. And yet after 
making all proper allowance for these factors, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that the South has been steadily 
drifting into a more and more unbalanced, lop-sided, 
one-armed “plant production only” system of farming. 

And in further proof of this fact we need but refer 
to the official United States Department of Agriculture 
figures. Nor need we go any further than these figures 


, to discover also the poverty-breeding results of plant 





Conditions and Trends in the Carolinas 


and Virginia 
By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


production only, and the prosperity-breeding results of 
adding animal production to plant production. 


Let us take the fifteen richest agricultural states in 
the American Union according to the 1920 census—l] 
mean the fifteen states where farm wealth was greatest 
per country dweller or rural inhabitant—and contrast 
them with the fifteen Southern States. Here are the 
1920 figures showing farm wealth per rural inhabitant 
and also the latest figures (1928) showing the percent- 
age of animal production to plant production in each 
state :-— 











THE 15 RICHEST STATES PER COUNTRY DW 

Value ani- Per cent ani- 
Value crops) mal products mal produc 

Rank State Gatien) (afilions) tion of crops 
F ROWS csvacss ao 555 574 103.3 
2 South Dakota.. 173 160 92.3 
3 Nebraska ....-. 296 86.4 
4 TiAGe occ. ses 348 68 .6 
5 North Dakota &7 36.1 
6 Minnesota ..... 341 104.3 
*, Baneas ...... 260 65.0 
S$ Cotiformia ...... 201 37.8 
9 Wyoming ...... <0 147.4 
10 Montana ....... 82 66.6 
2 FO cu. ccccccs 61 63.7 
12 ‘Celorada .....;> 89 76.6 
13 \OVerOr on. .55 0s 74 77.4 
14 Indiana 245 95.9 
35 Missouri ....... 306 99.0 

AVErage 6.000 § 240.9 81.3 $4,219.1 





Two states manage to get into this list of the richest 
fifteen without having high livestock ratios—North 
Dakota with its big-acreage wheat ranches where vir- 
gin sotl fertility is being exploited, and California with 
its highly profitable fruit and vegetable crops. 


THE 15 SOUTHERN STATES 


Value ani- 
mal products 


Per cent ani- Farm wealth 


Value crops mal produc- per rural 








(millions) (millions) i Trop dw 
mee State tion of crops lweller 
Ce ERIE S55 cnccics 808 263 32.6 
25 Oklahoma ...... 309 131 42.6 7 
31. Kentucky ...... 229 114 50.2 953.6 
32 Maryland ...... 69 48 69.2 908 .9 
cS ee 202 93 46.2 790.1 
34 Venneasee ...... 229 98 43.3 784.7 
35 South Carolina. 167 36 21.8 767.7 
SS Axvkanmeas ...... 232 59 25.8 730.6 
de Georgia. .. 6.0.3 267 74 yo Pe § 725.0 
39 Mississippi .... 248 54 22.0 701.8 
4%. Florida ........ 113 20 18.0 688.4 
41 North Carolina. 359 78 21.9 683.9 
45 Louisiana ..... 167 31 18.9 566.4 
47 West Virginia.. 82 55 66.9 516.8 
S Alabame ...--.. 228 54 23.7 418.6 

Average ....... 247.2 80.5 35.3 $814.6 


If We Had $200,000,000 a Year Per State 


From Animal Products 


F COURSE there are many other factors that 
C) must be considered in a study of these results. 

The fifteen richest states, it is true, have larger 
farms and richer soils than our fifteen Southern States, 
and we have yet other handicaps. Of course, too, a 
comparison limited to white farmers only would be 
more favorable to us. But unquestionably after all 
explanations are made, this long-time dependence on 
plant production only, a one-armed system of farming, 
remains as one of the big reasons why the South is 
poor. 


The fifteen richest agricultural states, it will be seen, 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


RS. John O. Burnett, of Alabama, sends 
us a list of beloved sights and sounds of 
the country including :— 


I love to see the farm boys come in to dinner, un- 
gear their fat horses and mules, see them wallow, and 
get up and shake themselves. 

I love to prepare an appetizing dinner for my hungry 
men folks. 

I love 

shades of 
lovely brook. 


the long, 
knee-deep 


to see sleek, fat cattle grazing in 
the pasture, or wading 


lovely 
in a 


I love the color scheme of autumn on the farm— 
fields of white cotton, brown corn, purple sugar cane, 
yellow pumpkins, waving goldenrods, and orchards 
of red apples. 

I love the merry whistle of my four schoolboys as 


they come tramping home from school. 


I love my pine tree forest so near my door, which 
seems to speak of things eternal, I love them in their 
natural splendor and I adore them 
beautiful blanket of snow. 

MRS. JOHN O. BURNETT. 


covered with a 





average but little more in annual 
values than do our fifteen 

Southern States. The great dif- 

ference comes in livestock values. 
Every time one of these Northern States produces $100 
worth of plant products, it produces nearly as much— 
$81.30 to be exact—of animal products. On the other 
hand, in an average Southern State when we produce 
$100 from plants we produce only about one-third as 
much—$35.30 to be exact—of animal products. And 
the difference between under-average profits in the 
South and over-average profits in these fifteen richest 
states explains the difference in accumulated wealth— 
an $814.60 average in one case and $4,219.10 in the 
other. 


crop 


Suppose our average Southern State, when it adds 
up its crop values at the end of the year, averaging a 
quarter of a billion dollars annually, could add 81 per 
cent more for animal products, as these richer states 
do, what would this $200,000,000 a year from animal 
products mean to us? What would it mean in doubled 
and quadrupled farm wealth for Dixie, in more beau- 
tiful country homes, in a happier farm life, in better 
rural more thriving towns, in increased 
manuiacturing, in more prosperous merchants, bank- 
ers, doctors, and all other classes?’ For the words of 
Sidney Lanier cannot be too often recalled :— 


schools, in 


“A vital revolution in the farming economy of 
the South, if it is actually occurring, is necessarily 
carrying with it all future Southern politics, and 
Southern relations, and Southern art, and such an 
agricultural change is the one substantial fact upon 
which any really New South can be predicated.” 
And it should be plain by now that fifty years of talk 

about “crop diversification” has done but little to bring 
the Southern farmer abreast of the Northern and 
Western farmer in average farm wealth. Is it not time 





during the new decade to turn rather to a broader 
slogan and indeed “add animal production to plant 
production”? 
Something to Read 
“The South’s Lost Generation” 
REMARKABLE article of interest to every 


Southerner is Gerald W. Johnson’s “The Cadets 
of Newmarket” in the December Harper’s. 


In this article Mr. Johnson calls the brilliant roll of 
great leaders produced by the Southern States in 
Revolutionary days, then in the early days of the 
Republic, then in ante-bellum times, and then in “the 
sudden making of splendid names” in our Civil War— 
and next reminds us that in the thirty years following 
Appomattox, the South was so crushed by poverty and 
reconstruction that the development of great leaders 
was almost impossible. This, says Mr. Johnson, was 


the South's “lost generation.” Now our new and 
younger generation is achieving great things on the 
basis of what the elder generation wrought out in 


silent suffering. 

And this reminds us of what General Stephen D. 
Lee, noted Confederate chieftain, afterward president 
of Mississippi Agricultural College, once said to us in 


his office in Starkville. “Great as was the courage 
required for the South to wage its titanic four-year 
fight for independence,” he said, “I think an even 


greater degree of courage was required and exhibited 
in the longer and no less terrible years of reconstruc- 
tion.” Sidney Lanier’s own words about that period 
also come to mind, that living then for most South- 
erners “consisted principally of not dying.” 


AThought for the Week 


E SHOULD not allow the public to forget that 
WV it is ignorance that wastes and knowledge that 

saves. The crisis following the World War 
taught one lesson that we should never forget. Those 
nations with the highest percentage of illiteracy failed 
to make satisfactory adjustments when the crisis came. 
At the beginning of the World War, 61 per cent of 
the Russian people were illiterate. When the revolu- 
tion came, the nation had no choice but to go over to 
Bolshevism. Italy with more than 30 per cent of her 
people illiterate had no choice but that of Fascism. 
But France with less than 3 per cent illiteracy passed 
through crisis after crisis without changing her form 
of government. England with less than 2 per cent illit- 
eracy passed through the greatest labor upheaval of 
modern history without the shedding of blood. Ger- 
many with less than 1 per cent of her population that 
could not read and write made the remarkable transi- 
tion from an autocracy to a republic without a serious 
disturbance of her domestic institutions. These are 





stubborn facts that outweigh in significance any minor 
defects in our educational system.—Dr. W. B. Bizzell, 
President, University of Oklahoma. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


It Takes Good Milk to Make Good Cheese 


Cleanliness and Quick Cooling Greatest Factors in Making Good Milk 


URING the past year considerable interest has 
D developed relative to the manufacture of cheese 

in new dairy sections of the country. In newly 
developed dairy sections little is known as to the con- 
ditions that favor the souring of milk or in other ways 
make it unfit for the manufacture of cheese or other 
dairy products. In most cases the average producer 
with ordinary equipment can furnish a good quality of 
milk for cheesemaking if he will handle it under sani- 
tary conditions and cool it immediately after milking. 
Cleanliness and cooling of milk are the two chief fac- 
tors in producing good milk. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out how a good quality of milk for 
cheesemaking may be produced with very little if any 
added expense. 

The Cow Must Be Clean.—Clean and healthy 
cows are essential in the production of good milk. Milk 
from unhealthy cows is not a safe article of food, even 
though there is no visible dirt in it. Give special at- 
tention to the condition of the udder, and do not use 
any milk which appears slimy, ropy, or otherwise 
abnormal. 

Keep the body of the cow free from dirt and manure. 
Keep the hair on the flanks and udder clipped, as long 
hair favors the accumulation of filth. When the 
cow is kept in the stable, make her comfortable by 
having a good, clean, dry, well-bedded stall. 

The Stable and Barnyard Also.—Allow for plenty 
of light and ventilation in the stable and construct it. 
with concrete floors which are non-absorbent and 
easily kept clean. Build a tight ceiling when there is 
storage space overhead to prevent chaff or dirt from 
sifting through. Keep the walls and ceiling of the 
stable free from dust and cobwebs, and whitewash at 
least once a year. 

Remove the manure at least once a day and occasion- 
ally sprinkle lime on the floor and in the gutter. If 
the manure is not taken direct to the field, pile it some 
distance from the barn in a concrete pit where the fer- 
tilizer value will be preserved. Locate hoghouses, 
privies, and poultry houses far enough away so that 
they will not be a source of contamination, and drain 
the barnyard so that there will be no mudholes. A 
clean yard is a great help in keeping the cows from be- 
coming soiled by mud and manure. Drain the yard 
away from the buildings, and do not allow manure to 
accumulate in it. 

Avoid Feed Flavors in Milk.—The odor and flavor 
of milk are very readily affected by certain feeds, such 
as rape, cabbage, turnips, and silage. Therefore do not 
feed such feeds immediately before milking. If fed 
immediately after milking they will not taint the milk 
to as marked degree. When the pastures are overrun 
with bitterweed, garlic, or wild onion, every effort 
should be made to eradicate it, and in the meantime 
remove the cows from the pasture four to seven hours 
before milking. Avoid feeding moldy and decayed feed 
and such other feeds as may injuriously affect the cow’s 
health and the character of the milk. Do not feed 
dusty hay just before milking, or at milking time, or 
bed the cows at this time, as either of these operations 
will cause a circulation of dust in the stable which 
will affect the cleanliness of the milk. It is important 
that the water, of which the cows need an abundance, 
be fresh and pure. 


At Milking Time—Before milking the cow wipe 
the udder and flanks off with a damp cloth to remove 


By H. L. WILSON 


Assoc. Dairy Manufacturing Specialist, U. S. D. A. 


any dust, dirt, or loose hair which might fall into the 
pail. Milk with dry, clean hands, and practice cleanli- 
ness in every respect while handling the milk. Groom- 
ing aids in keeping cows clean. 

Kind and Care of Utensils.—AI! utensils which 
come in contact with milk should be made of smooth, 
durable material which can be easily cleaned. Utensils 
of wood and crockery are apt to be porous; it is im- 
possible to clean them properly, and they should not be 
used in handling milk. Vessels made of heavy tin are 
good when the joints are well closed with solder. Do not 
use milk utensils for any other purpose than that for 
which they are intended. Discard all rusty utensils. 


Rinse all vessels used in handling milk after each 
time of using with lukewarm water and then wash in 
hot water containing some good washing powder which 
usually can be obtained at your cheese factory. Soap 
is not desirable for washing milk utensils. Never use 
rags for washing purposes. Fiber brushes are better, 
as they are more easily kept clean and do better work. 

After the utensils are washed thoroughly, immerse 
in boiling water and invert on a rack in a clean place, 
screened from flies, but exposed to fresh air and sun- 
shine, and allow to remain there until required for use. 

Give special care to strainers. Wash and boil thor- 
oughly each day. Improperly washed utensils acquire 
a bad odor and cause warm milk when placed in them 
to absorb this odor. Dirty utensils also cause the milk 
to sour quickly. 

One of the most important things in the production 
of good milk is the care of the utensils in which it is 
handled. Utensils cannot be properly cleaned without 
an abundance of boiling water. When the milk cans 
are washed and sterilized at the factory, the milk pails 
and strainer can be washed and scalded at the house 
where sufficient water may be heated on the stove. 
However, if the cans are not washed at the factory 
then it is desirable to make some provision for supply- 
ing hot water and sterilization. Remember that milk 
is no cleaner than the dirtiest thing it touches. 

Cooling and Care of the Milk From Small Dairies 
—Five to Ten Cows.—Remove milk from the stable 
immediately after milking and cool to at least 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, then hold at as low a temperature as 
possible until delivered to the factory, Place the cans 
containing the milk in a tub or tank of water. Running 
water is preferred, but if not obtainable change the 
water often until the milk is cooled to the temperature 
of the water. Stir the milk frequently until it is cooled. 
This will hasten the cooling and improve the keeping 
quality of the milk. It will also prevent the cream 
from hardening which when finally stirred would break 
up in chunks and would not readily mix back into the 
milk. It is practically impossible to obtain a repre- 
sentative sample from milk in this condition and the 
chances are that the producer will be the loser by re- 
ceiving a lower test than he would if the milk had been 
in good condition. 

Locate the barrels or tanks in which the milk is 
cooled in a clean place free from dust and objectionable 
odors. Cool the morning’s milk before pouring it into the 
can containing the night’s milk, as mixing warm and 
cold milk will cause it to sour more rapidly. If it is 


impossible to cool the morning’s milk, deliver it to 
the factory in separate cans. 

Cooling and Care of Milk From Large Dairies.— 
To cool the milk from large dairies, it is desirable and 
practical to have a milk house in which a milk cooler 
can be installed. Cold water is circulated through the 
cooler and the milk runs down over the surface of the 
cooler into cans which are then placed in a tank of cold 
water and heid until delivered. 

During the summer months cover the cans with 4 
wet blanket and over this a canvas when being deliy- 
ered to the factory. This will prevent the sun from 
heating the cans and raising the temperature of the 
milk. When milk is hauled a long distance, it is best, 
if possible, to fill the cans which will prevent churning, 
This may be made possible by using both five- and ten- 
gallon cans. Upon arrival at the factory if the milk 
is churned it is practically impossible to obtain a fair 
sample to be tested for butterfat and the test is very 
certain to be lower than it would be if the milk had 
not been churned. 

Summary.—In conclusion we might summarize 
the above suggestions as follows :— 

1. Keep stable and surroundings clean. 

2. Keep the cows clean, 


3. Wash and scald all 
using. 


_ 4. Cool the milk immediately after milking by placing can 
in cold water and stirring frequently until cooled to the 
temperature of water. 


5. Cover cans when en route to factory, 
6. Practice cleanliness at all times. 


A ftandard farm faper fays- 


Small Pool Cooperation 
Ji now the attention of the public is being direct- 


milk utensils after each time of 


ed to large-scale codperative movements, and so it 

will ‘be as the Federal Farm Board develops its 
program. But this should not lead to the neglect of 
minor opportunities, which are sometimes even more 
important to the individual than are the 
others. There is many an opportunity for 
minor agencies to do something which is 
not being done at all or is not being done 
well. This is to codperate in the produc- 
tion and marketing of such things as vege- 
tables and small fruits. Many farmers near good 
markets can produce such things but can’t market them, 
They are not the kind of farmers who will become 
specialists in either line, but they could produce ec- 
nomically if they had the time to market their stuff. 
Few of them can develop this line of production as 
individuals but many might do so in codperation with 
their neighbors. 

The small wool pools of this region are successful 
because they give their members service that can be 
had in no other way. They meet the needs of regions 
where sheep are kept in small flocks. In large pro- 
ducing territory, where’ direct buying by mills is the 
custom, the pools have not been successful because they 
could not beat that economical system. In small-flock 
territory they give the producer what the other pro- 
ducers already have—an outlet to the mills at very 
slight expense. 

The lamb improvement organizations are successful, 
too, because they make their product worth more, And 
the same is true of the egg-marketing organizations. 
Doubtless there are other opportunities than those we 
have just mentioned, none of them necessarily large 
but all of importance.—Pennsylvania Farmer. 











Here’s How— 


Fact and Fiction About Pruning Apples 





PRUNE 


APPLE TREES 

IN FEBRUARY OR MARCH 
PRUNING WILL RESULT IN 
MORE AND BETTER FRUIT 


VLt Give You Ki0s 
SOME FRUIT YOU 
WASN'T EXPECTIN’ 
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THIS METHOD USED TO RESULT IN 
MORE FRUIT - BUT NOT BETTER! 
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SMALL BRANCHES & TWIGS 
WITH HAND SHEARS 


REMOVE ALL WATER SPROUTS 
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WET YER FINGER 
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Every practical farmer knows that “‘chopping” is one 


= milk . ° P ° 
a fair unnecessary! of the most expensive apport in manta: cotton. 
ie had Now comes the Avery Hill-Drop Planter, which makes 


“‘chopping”’ not only expensive but wasteful, because 
with the use of this Planter it is to a large extent 
unnecessary. 


50% to 100% Elimination of Chopping 
50% to 75% Saving in Seed 


See this wonderful Hill-Drop Planter at once! You 
can’t afford to plant any other way. Your Avery dealer 
will tell you all about it. If you can’t see him, write 
today for full particulars. 
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aps its B. F. AVERY & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 
lect of Established 1825 Incorporated 1877 
i. Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 
e 
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g done 
roduc: 
5 vege- 
good An ideal planter for simple handling in the field. Depth 
+ them, < 
yecome of planting is easily regulated while in motion. Double The AVERY Hill-Drop Planter 
e eC0- 7 itm. drive, iti a i 
ton pitman drive : positive and napgn fe) ag or MISS DIXIE —~, 
ion a sprockets—built for hard usage. “‘A fine tool,’”? owners a 
n with say. Ask your Avery dealer about it. 
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is the The AVERY Hill-Drop Planter 
se they 
\1-flock 
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t very 
cessful, : 
>, And For accurate “‘Hill-Dropping”’ of cotton, this planter 
rations. has no superior. Planting depth can be regulated easily 
Oe ad while in motion when equipped with press wheel and 
“7 the Avery ‘“‘Hair-Trigger’ control. An upward move- 
ment of the handle lifts the opener clear of the ground 
— at ends of rows. This also throws the planter out of 
] gear. Double pitman drive insures smooth operation 
p es and uniform feed. Over a hundred years of manufactur- 



















ing experience means plus value. Have your Avery 






om The Memphis No. 10 is specially adapted to planting in dealer show you this fine tool. 
“LOY short, irregular rows, as it follows twists and turns 





accurately. It is easy to regulate the penetration of the 
sword opener and thus control the depth of planting. 
The heavy press wheel assures proper germination 
through correct soil pressure, since it carries most of the 
weight. In every sense, an Avery plus value. Ask your 
Avery dealer for a demonstration. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


| Master Farmer Wilkerson’s Three Good Legs 


Soil Fertility, Proper Equipment, and Business Methods, 
Three Big Factors in His Success 
By L. W. JOHNSON 


, ’ ,@ 
County Agent, York County, S. C. 




















THE HOME OF MAS- 
TER FARMER W. B. 
WILKERSON 


The picture was tak- 
en from a grove of or- 
iginal trees that stands 
in front and adds much 
to the attractiveness of 
the home and grounds. 





FARMER THAT 
FATTENS THINGS 
This picture, taken 
July 23, 1928, indicates 
that Mr. Wilkerson is 
a strong believer in 
legumes for fattening 
land, livestock, and 
pocketbook. The _ vel 
vet beans and cowpeas 
put more in the land 
than the corn takes out. Ke 
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W. B. Wilkerson, familiarly known to 
his numerous friends as “Beatty 
Wilkerson,” well deserves the title of 
Master Farmer. Born 35 years ago on the 
large old-fashioned farmstead where he 
now lives, he developed the farm into one 
of the most modern and up-to-date plants 
in this section of the state. His father, 
J. F. Wilkerson, himself a highly es- 
teemed and exceptionally successful 
farmer of his day, bought this farm in 
1880 and began its development. Beatty, 
inheriting his father’s innate ability and 
profiting by his successful example, fur- 
ther equipped himself for his chosen work 
by completing a year at Wofford College, 
and a four-year course in agriculture at 
Clemson College, S. C. Since he left col- 
lege, the major portion of his time has 
heen devoted to farming. 


A Carefully Considered Cropping 
System 

E HAS a 325-acre farm, about 175 

acres of which are in cultivation. 
Recognizing from the beginning, that any 
permanently successful system of farming 
must be based on a well balanced crop- 
ping system, in this section supplement- 
ed by livestock, poultry, and hogs, he has 
selected for the cash crops adapted to his 
soil and marketing conditions cotton, 
syrup, sorghum seed, sweet potatoes, 
peas, corn, dairy cows, poultry, hogs, and 
canned products. These are produced ina 
way to most efficiently utilize horse and 
man labor, a very important factor in this 
section, and at the same time to practice 
crop rotation and maintenance of soil fer- 
tility. To maintain soil fertility, he grows 
on an average per year— 


RON pe on a Sani vids e< ul tab Kolbh acid 65 acres 
MM GRONOK ses cccavicecs sets coccll SOQ 
BR OR tn ons fe cece .10 acres 
ON RB noc eis da tacos 10 acres 
Crimson clover .......ccsccosses 8 acres 
ESSA Re eae ee 5 acres 
ASS EA ean ee ar 5 acres 


_ The major portion of these crops is 
either fed to livestock or grazed off the 
land and the manure returned to the soil 





































































































HERE’S WHERE 
THE “LONG 
SWEETENIN’” 

IS COOKED 


These simple, inex- 
pensive sheds have , 
made the Wilkerson f 
brand of sorghum 





The past five years have been very 
unfavorable from the standpoint of 
seasons, but yields have been well 
maintained under such conditions. 

Acreages to various crops have been 
about as follows: 


Corn, 65 acres; cotton, 50 to 75 
acres; cane, for syrup, 20 acres; oats, 
20 acres; wheat, 15 acres; sweet pota- 

toes, 4% acres. 

One handicap to yields 
has been very’ broken 
land, but this is being im- 











































































syrup famous for 
more than a genera- 
tion. Mr. Wilkerson’s 
father established a 
reputation for first 
quality syrup more 
than a Reneraton ago 
and the son has not 
only maintained but 
added to this repu- 
tation, 
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All livestock feed is produced at home, 
skimmilk largely taking the place of 
tankage for poultry and hogs. He 
grinds and mixes his own feed. 


His annual store bill furnishes the 
best proof that he lives at home. This 
amounts to about $175 for himself, his 
wife and 6 children, two to twelve 
years of age, and includes groceries, 
clothes, books, and incidentals. About 
$50 per year of this goes for gro- 
ceries 








TOOL AND IM- 
PLEMENT HOUSE 
It helps in main- 


proved by proper terracing and arrange- 
ment of fields to facilitate rotation. Pure 
seed is used for all crops. 


Ample Farm Buildings and Modern 
Home 


rWXHE farm buildings comprise the fol- 


lowing :— 


Feet 
RwO-atory horse BAH 6. cucceccccccsvecs 40 x & 
New dairy barn with concrete base....: 32 x 76 
Two-story implement house ............. 4) x 55 


(Concluded on page 24) 












MR. AND MRS. W. B. 
WILKERSON, MAS- 
TER FARMERS 
They are much-loved 
citizens of a great 
county. These _ good 
people find time for 
great community ser- 
vices without neglect- 
ing their highly devel- 
oped diversified farm. 





























JUICE IS SQUEEZED 
OUT HERE 


The most highly spe- 
cialized department of 
the Wilkerson farm is 
the sorghum syrup 
manufacturing plant. 
This picture shows the 
grinding shed from 
which the juice flows to 
the settling and cook- 
ing tanks, where hun- 
dreds of gallons of syr- 
up annually command 
high market prices. 




























































































taining the efficien- 











cy of farm equip- 








ment and prolong- 
ing its usefulness. 


POTATO STOR- 
AGE HOUSE 


It takes sweet po- 
tatoes off the mar- 
ket when they are 
worth 50 to 75 cents 
a bushel and carries 
them until the price 
doubles or trebles. 
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The Fast-Growing 
FERTILIZER 


POP 


925 


— 






Year after year, ARMOUR’S BIG CROP 15-5-5 


FERTILIZER 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


Albany, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. New Orleans, La. | 
Atlanta, Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. Norfolk, Va. 

Baltimore, Maryland Montgomery, Ala. St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbia, S., C. Nashville, Tenn. Wilmington. N. C. 
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gains faster in popularity than 
any other brand 


Anrmour’s BIG CROP FERTILIZERS 
are fast growing fertilizers in popularity, because they 


are fast growers of crops. 


Since the introduction of Big Crop 15-5-5 on the 
market in 1925, there has never been a year that the 
sale of this high-grade fertilizer did not exceed that of 
the previous year. In 1926, four times as much 15-5-5 
was sold as in 1925, and in 1928 four times as much 
as in 1926. 


Sustained popularity is proof of merit. If ARMOUR’S 
BIG CROP FERTILIZERS were not BETTER fertil- 
izers, they would not gain more in popwarity year 
after year than any other brand. 


You naturally ask the questions—in what way are 
ARMOUR’S BIG CROP FERTILIZERS the best that 
I can buy? How will they save me money? How will 


they make me money? 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 1 
Division Sales Offices 
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Under cotton ARMOUR'S 15-5-5 has shortened 
the period between seeding and blossoming 











They will save you money because they contain 
more plant-food per pound, and cost you less per unit 
of plant-food. They are free from filler. A 200-lb. bag 
of ARMOUR’S 15-5-5 contains as much plant-food as 
a 333-lb. bag of a 9-3-3 fertilizer. They represent a 
saving in the cost of plant-food and freight, and in 


the labor of hanaling and applying. 


They will make you money because they grow 
larger, better crops at a lower cost than the older 
type of fertilizer. They have, one might say, more 
horse-power—more pep. They get the plants away 
quicker, and mature a big crop earlier. They give you 


the advantage of early markets. — 


Have a bigger crop this year, a much earlier crop, 
and a more profitable crop. Use ARMOUR’S BIG 
CROP FERTILIZERS. There’s an ARMOUR dealer 


near you. 


La. a ee a oe een, 


President 
Se SS ES PP DS Se eee SH GN TED CURRED 
CHARLES H. MacDOWELL, President | 
ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS | 
111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. | 


Please send me without obligating me in any | 
manner a copy of Armour’s Farmers’ Almanac for 1930. | 


Name 





F. D. 


Dept.. 134 : s 
— 


Street R, 





City State 


Write your Name and Address plainly 
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The Next Decade in ‘Tobacco Growing 


More Cigarettes Will Help Flue Cured 
and Burley; Other Types Suffer 


HE general trends of tobacco produc- 

tion will always be molded to 
form to the general trend of tobacco con- 
sumption. 


con- 


character of 
well 


The 
these trends is 
known, but [ ques- 
tion whether — their 
real significance is 
fully understood. Ev- 
eryone knows _ that 
cigarette | consump- 
tion is increasing, but 
few people realize 
the enormous extent 
of that increase. It 
overshadows every other factor that en- 
ters into the production and consumption 
of tobacco. Jn 1900 the United States 
consumed cigarettes at the rate of 43 for 
each man, woman, and child; in 1910, 94; 
in 1920, 446, and in 1928, 906. It is quite 
likely that consumption in 1929 exceeded 
1,000 per capita. During all this time, 
too, the population has been increasing by 
approximately one and one half millions 
per annum, so that the effect of the in- 
crease in per capita consumption has been 
magnified by the increase in population. 





CHARLES E. GAGE 


During this same period the consump- 
tion of chewing and smoking tobacco has 
decreased, but not in such startling ratio 
as has marked the increase in consump- 
tion of cigarettes. 

I 

Further Increase in Cigarette Con- 
sumption.—During the next decade it 
is reasonable to assume that the consump- 
tion of cigarettes will increase, but that 
the percentage of increase from year to 
year will taper off. Whereas the total 
number of cigarettes manufactured in 
1928 was roughly 109,000,000,000, I ven- 
ture the guess that in another ten years 
total production will considerably exceed 


200,000,000,000. 


By? CHARLES E. GAGE 


Tobacco Statistician, U. S. 


Coming down to specific types or classes 
of tobacco, I see in this a continued op- 
portunity for expansion in the production 
of cigarette types. In the five years from 
1924 to 1928 inclusive, the production and 
consumption of flue-cured tobacco in- 
creased approximately 60 per cent. A 
part of this increase was due to the ex- 
pansion of the cigarette habit in the 
United States, but throughout the period 
it was true that exports outranked domes- 
tic consumption in volume and in the ef- 
fect on production. So far as we can 
look into the future, there is no reason 
to doubt that exports will continue to 
grow along with the increased require- 
ments for the manufacture of cigarettes. 
On this assumption a large expansion in 
flue-cured tobacco seems in prospect be- 
fore the end of the 1930's. 


The Outlook for Burley Tobacco.— 
Burley tobacco, like flue-cured, figures 
largely in the manufacture of cigarettes. 
The production of Burley tobacco contin- 
ues to fluctuate within boundaries set 
fully ten years ago, but the changes 
which have been taking place are marked- 
ly different from those in flue-cured. So 
far as I am aware, the use of Burley in 
the manufacture of cigarettes began to 
be noticeable about 1915. The Burley 
type, up to that time, was almost exclu- 
sively a chewing and smoking tobacco, 
and the grades suitable for those two 
uses respectively differed sufficiently in 


Department of Agriculture 


their characteristics to keep them from 
being interchangeable. From 1915 to 
date there has been a rapid increase in 
the volume of Burley tobacco used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes. To some ex- 
tent this increase in volume has been made 
possible by the development of new 
strains of Burley yielding higher percent- 
ages of cigarette leaf. It seems there- 
fore that the increasing consumption for 
cigarettes has been offset by decreasing 
consumption for chewing and smoking 
The net results have been a trend toward 
higher average prices for crops fluctuat- 
ing within the same general range as to 
size. 


I believe the time is approaching when 
some expansion in the production of Bur- 
ley will be necessary to meet the demand 
for cigarette grades. Perhaps not yet, 
but at least within a few years, it seems 
to me that the brands of cigarettes which 
use significant amounts of Burley in their 
blend will be produced in such quantities 
as to require this increased production. 


The Maryland Type.—A similar ex- 
pansion I believe will be made in Mary- 
land. Continued high prices for this type 
are a sufficient indication that the domes- 
tic and foreign consumption combined 
calls for production on a larger scale, and 
it is reasonable to assume that the de- 
mands for this type will continue to in- 
crease. 


IV 

Sun-cured, One-sucker, 
River.— Entirely different prospects 
confront the dark air-cured types, spe- 
cifically Virginia sun-cured, one-sucker, 
and Green River. These types are used 
mainly in the manufacture of chewing to- 
bacco, with small amounts being exported, 
The continued decline in the consumption 
of dark air-cured tobacco is only a re- 
flection of the continued decline in the 
consumption of plug and twist chewing 
tobacco. These types are not suitable for 
use in cigarette blends, and it is difficult 
to see in their outlook anything but a con- 
tinued decrease in market requirements, 


Vv 

Dark Fired Less in Demand.—The 
same thing is true to a lesser extent in 
the dark fired types. These are used 
mainly for export, but also quite largely 
for the manufacture of snuff. The require. 
ments for export have declined for a 
number of years past, and the domestic 
requirements, so far as they relate to the 
manufacture of chewing tobacco, also 
have declined. The requirements for the 
manufacture of snuff have remained about 
stationary since 1910. I anticipate that 
the outlook for dark fire-cured tobacco 
will decrease slowly for several years. 


and Green 


What I have attempted to bring out is 
the probable trend of production and con- 
sumption during the period of years to 
come. A possible expansion, even though 
marked, during the next decade does not 
mean that farmers may, with impunity, 
plunge into an expansion next year, 
Changes in the future, as in the past, will 
be profitable only as they conform to the 
immediate outlook. The study of the im- 
mediate outlook is, as you know, under- 
taken each January by state and federal 
officials who prepare the annual Outlook 
Report. 


Encouraging Tenant Farmer to Do His Best 


‘It’s Good Business to Practice the 
Golden Rule,’’ Says Moss 


EN labor in the hope of reward. 

The certainty and adequacy of this 
reward exert a direct influence upon the 
cheerfulness and diligence of the labor 
expended. The ten- 
ant farmer is no ex- 
ception to this truth. 
As a rule, he is go- 
ing where he ex- 
pects to get the 
greatest reward—the 
best yields, the larg- 
est net profits, the 
best living condi- 
tions, and the squar- 
est deal all round. 





B. L. MOSS 


My rule for keeping good tenants is to 
convince them beyond any reasonable 
doubt that they are a little better off with 
me than they can be sure of elsewhere. 
This is not easy, but I am doing it; not 
with words or with fair promises, but by 
doing everything I can to help the ten- 
ant get high yields, to come out with 
some clear money in the fall, and to 
know that he is getting what he is pay- 
ing for, and paying for only what he gets. 


Help the Tenant Get High Yields.— 
High yields per acre and per family, 
when obtained at a reasonable cost, mean 
a higher net profit for the tenant, and he 
is irresistibly drawn to the landowner who 
can help him to get these. Personally, I 
have set a goal of 20 bales of cotton to 
each one-mule worker, 35 to 40 bales per 
two-mule man, and 45 to 60 bales to each 
family working three mules. These are 
high figures, I know; but with cotton 
prices as low «3 they have been the last 
two years, I cannot see how either ten- 
ant or landowner can stay in business un- 
less we raise both our per-acre and per- 
family yields to levels far above the av- 


erage now obtaining over the Cotton 


Belt. 

Summed up, we are getting these high- 
er yields (1) by high fertilization, using 
600 to 800 pounds per acre of a mixture 
of nitrate of soda, superphosphate, and 
potash; (2) by close spacing cotton, both 
in width of rows and in the rows; and 
(3) nearly doubling the acreage worked 
per family by using two-mule cultivators 
and geese to hold down hoeing expenses. 
All these innovations are new to most 
tenants; but once they see how tremen- 
dously profitable they are, they are im- 
mediately and enthusiastically for them. 

Profit-sharing Through Prizes.—I 
aim always to try to impress upon the 
worker that we are partners in business; 
that if he makes a good crop and a nice 
profit, I also will have a profitable busi- 
ness; that if, on the other hand, his crop 
is poor, both his profits and mine will be 
lacking. Following this profit-sharing 
idea still further, I have for years been 
giving gold prizes for the best yields. For 
instance, if a one-mule tenant makes 15 
bales, I pay him a prize of $20 in gold, 
with $5 in gold additional for each bale 
he makes over 15. I also give a first 
prize of $30 or $40 in gold to the best 
one-mule man, and the same to the best 
two-mule and three-mule men, with 
smaller prizes for the next best three or 
four men in each class. I make it a rule 
to award these prizes just before Christ- 
mas. During the past 10 years I have 


paid out several thousand dollars in prizes 
to my tenants, but I feel sure that the in- 
vestment has been a good one. 

The Golden Rule Between Tenant 
and Landowner.—The Golden Rule as 
a working code between landowner and 
tenant is workable and mutually profita- 
ble. I try to practice it, not particularly 
from any standpoint of morals, but sim- 
ply as good business. Its practice is just 
another expression of what good busi- 
ness men everywhere are fast coming to 
know; namely, that there is such a thing 
as honor and honesty in business; that 
one’s word is sacred, and is to be made 
good at all costs; and that the customer, 
the other party to any transaction, is to 
get value received and is to be satisfied. 
Successful businesses of today are not 
and cannot be built upon any other foun- 
dation. 

Similarly, the successful landowner’s 
business relations with his tenants must 
be above question or reproach. Even the 
most ignorant Negro senses the injustice 
of it when he does not get what is com- 
ing to him. He becomes dissatisfied, and 
a dissatisfied worker will make no profits 
for himself or his employer. I have it 
definitely understood that I want no prof- 
its except those that come to me through 
the production of good crops, and for this 
reason I keep no commissary, but ad- 
vance cash weekly or monthly. All fer- 
tilizers and other materials used in mak- 
ing the crop are charged at what they 


cost, plus 8 per cent interest. 

I long ago found that successful farm- 
ing is about one-tenth science and nine- 
tenths business management; and a very 
large part of the latter consists in the right 
relation between landowner and_ tenant. 
The tenant must be kept hopeful, feeling 
that he will earn a living for himself and 
family; and cheerful in the belief that he 
will get every dime that is coming to him. 
Keeping him so is one of the landowner’s 
big jobs. His success as a large scale 
farmer is very directly dependent upon 
his efficiency in doing this job, for no 
man has ever gone far in’any business un- 
less he has been competent to handle men. 





VIRGINIA COTTON CROP | 
1927-1929 | 








NLY a few counties in Virginia 

grow cotton—these being mainly 
along the southeastern border. In these 
cotton counties the boll weevil has not 
yet become a problem, so that the varia- 
tions in the crop from one year to another 
are to be attributed to other causes. The 
following figures show ginnings in bales 
to December 1 for 1929 and 1928 and to 
December 13 for 1927 :— 





To 
Dec 13 
Rank County 1929 1928 1927 
1 Southampton ....... 9,300 10,956 8,104 
2 Nansemond ....ccece 5,406 5,432 3,665 
3 Greensville .......... 5,319 6,058 4,808 
4 Brunswick ....ssces. 4,168 4,843 3,765 
5 Mecklenburg ........ 3,672 3,406 3,182 
Ss 0 Serer 2,172 1,923 1,055 
7 Isle of Wight ....... 1,910 1,366 618 
© Waste cissacccccanee 1,233 1,115 oun 
OD Dinwiddie occcccccicc 649 457 311 
A GOAT oc cocsscccce 1,888 1,062 1,177 
1 Ea ar ie zee eee 35,717 36,618 


26,685 | 
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e 1s Your Friend 


THOUSANDS of farmers were asked, in a. 


LAL 
to them in selecting the fertilizer they use. , A ” | - : Ferrics 
Of the 38,632 who answered, 25,252 stated | 4 : 


that the fertilizer dealer was most helpful. 






































a recent survey, who was most helpful 


OFFIC 


It is only natural that the farmer should 
turn to the dealer for advice. They have 
a common interest. The dealer wants his 
customer to prosper. He wants him to 
select the fertilizers which produce the : 
most profitable crop yields. ‘ one ae 
It will pay you to take advantage of your 
dealer’s interest and get his suggestions. 
It is his business to keep posted on ferti- 
lizers. He can tell you that the most 
important news in the fertilizer field today 
is that thousands of farmers have greatly 
increased their cash returns by doubling 


and tripling their usual potash applications. 


Of course he is interested in selling straight 
potash goods and high potash fertilizers. 
Yet when he advises you to use plenty of 
potash at planting and as top-dressing he | | Sy Re 608 00 
does so because he believes he is helping 


you collect extra cash at harvest time. 


Your Fertilizer Dealer is Your Friend and Advisor 
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Extra POTASH Q 
Extra CASH | TA 


MORE than 250 farmers in eleven states deter- Adding 50 to 100 pounds of muriate of potash, 
mined to find out whether they were using to the regular fertilizer for wheat and oats 


enough potash to let their cotton pay them as averaged $4.22 in extra returns for each $1 in- 





as much as it should. They gave their entire vested in extra potash. 





crop their regular fertilizer, and to part of it 


added enough muriate of potash so that their From 100 to 200 pounds of muriate of 


potash application averaged 314 times what it potash in addition to the regular sweet potato 


had been ‘in the past. Each $1 invested in extra fertilizer averaged $12.03 in extra cash for 


potash averaged $5.50 in extra seed cotton. $1 in extra potash. On peanuts, the average 


return was $6.98 for $1, and on corn it was 
Similar tests in which 100 pounds of sulphate $2.45 for $1. 


of potash or 200 pounds of sulphate of potash- 
magnesia was added to the regular brighttobacco ‘‘ Extra potash pays extra cash’’ has become a 
fertilizer averaged $12.96 in extra yields and slogan wherever extra potash is used, either at 


quality for each $1 invested in extra potash. pianting or as a top-dressing. 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
~ ff 















Lampton Building, Jackson, Mississippi 
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The Progressive Farmer. 


Six Great Soil Building Influences 


Six County Agents of the South Get 
Recognition for Soil Building Work 


° GUS OEHM 


HE problem of soil improvement is 
counties in the South 
cash crop. It 
such as 


not limited to 
where cotton is the major 
affects areas where other crops, 
grains, tobacco, and citrus, are grown. 
This fact is clearly brought out by the 
variety of major crops’ represented 
among the Southern counties whose six 
agents in 1929 were awarded honors for 
presenting the outstanding county pro- 
grams of soil improvement, carried out 
under their direction. A trip to the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
of Agronomy at Chicago, gold medal 
fobs, and certificates of award were among 
the awards given these six agents by the 


National Fertilizer Association. Eight 
similar awards were made to county 
agents of the North. 

The Southern winners were:— » 

H. K. Sanders, Roxboro, Person Coun- 
ty, N. C., who also presented the out- 


standing program last year. Tobacco is 
the chief cash crop of Person County. 

M. G. Lewis, Lexington, Rockbridge 
County, Va., where grains, particularly 
wheat, are stressed, as well as corn and 
pastures. 

E. R. Strahan, Monroe, Ouachita Par- 
ish, La., where cotton and corn are the 
old stand-bys. 

Guy Fletcher, Natchitoches, Natchi- 
toches Parish, La., another cotton county. 

Louis H, Alsmeyer, Sebring, High- 
lands County, Fla., with citrus—oranges, 


grapefruit, and tangerines—the chief 
crop. 
John R. Williams, Jackson, Hinds 


County, Miss., the third of the counties 
where cotton holds sway. 


Basic Line of Attack 


. K. SANDERS began work as 

county agent in Person County, N. 
C., in 1927. Tobacco is the chief cash 
crop. The acreage in corn is as large as 
most all others 
combined, but the 
yield is only 22 to 
23 bushels average 
for the county. The 
light soils are pecu- 
liarly adapted to to- 
bacco, producing 





that high grade 
known as_ bright 
: yellow. 
H. K. 


SANDERS 


A carefully plan- 
ned program of work was immediately 
undertaken by Sanders, who has made it 
a rule to scatter his demonstrations over 
the county as far as possible. 


“Another idea at the beginning of the 
program of work was to get farmers 
away from the idea that tobacco needs 


only a low analysis 2-8-2 fertilizer,” he 
reported. “A few of the farmers used 
3-8-3 which they regarded as high grade 
goods. In the program of work higher 
analyses were recommended, and growers 
are now using fertilizers containing 
more plant food per ton than they did a 
few years ago.” 

The basic line of attack for soil im- 
provement in Person County, outlined 
by Sanders, is as follows :— 

A well-balanced system of agricultural 
diversification on a long-time program 
which provides for permanent develop- 
ment by 
proper distribution of labor for men and 
teams, by growing food and feed for 
man and beast, by a system of rotation, 
by using red clover after all grain, lands 
limed, or lespedeza if unable to lime, by 
growing summer legumes such as soy- 
beans and cowpeas; through the use of 
higher analysis fertilizers for tobacco, 
carrying a higher percentage of potash; 
by means of terracing to prevent erosion; 
use of limestone to correct soil acidity 
and to prevent sand-drown or magnesia 
+ hunger on tobacco, and by the use of 
| cover crops, and development of a bal- 


the use of crops to provide~ 





anced between 


stock. 
A Change in Last Four Years 
OMPARATIVELY little attention 
had been given to soil improvement 


system crops 


in Rockbridge County, Va., until the last 
few years, according to M. G. Lewis, 
county agent. For 
years two of the 


most important cash 
products of the 
county have been 
grain, especially 
wheat, and mixed 
hay, largely timo 
thy. Many 
raise 
the steeper 
during the 
and send them on to feeders in northern 
Virginia, western Maryland, and 
eastern Pennsylvania to be finished. 


farmers 
cattle On 
lands 


beef 





LEWIS 


south- 


long continued and 
without attention to the soil fertility 
problem must result in depleted soils,” 
Lewis reports. Working with his advi- 
sory committee, Lewis in 1925 set out to 
increase the comparative acreage of 
clover, alfalfa, sweet clover, and other 
legumes and consequently to reduce the 
production of timothy for hay; to great- 
ly increase the use of lime; to obtain 
heavier applications of high analysis fer- 
tilizers as recommended by the depart- 
ment of agronomy of the state agricul- 
tural college for prevailing soil types, 
and to improve productiveness of pas- 
tures by the application of lime and 
superphosphate, keeping weeds under 
control by mowing at least once each 
year. Reforestation of certain small 
areas which have become badly gullied 
and are too steep for successful cultiva- 
tion was also included. 


“Such a system 


Records show that no less than 242 
more farms are now growing alfalfa than 
in 1925, with a total increase of at least 
690 acres. 

Sweet clover is grown on 340 
farms with an increase of 980 acres. Red 
and sapling clover acreages have in- 
creased 100 per cent, no less than 6,090 
bushels of red and sapling clover being 
produced in the county this year, com- 
pared with less than one-fifth that amount 


more 


four years ago. Common lespedeza had 
never been sowed until four years 
ago. During this period at least 60 
bushels has been sowed on rundown 
pastures. Korean lespedeza, unheard of 
in the county a few years ago, is now 


being grown successfully on at least 12 
farms. Soybean and cowpea acreages 
have also been increased noticeably. Lo- 
cal distributing agencies report that in- 
oculation culture used has increased 300 
per cent within the last few years. 

In 1924 only about 180 tons of lime 
were used; no less than 1,100 tons of 
lime for agricultural purposes was _ ship- 
ped into the county this year. In addi- 
tion at least 46 farmers are using marl 
from natural deposits in the east side of 
the county. 

The amount of all fertilizers used in 
the county has increased approximately 
60 per cent in the last four years. The 
use of high analysis complete fertilizers 
has increased very rapidly. Five years 
ago superphosphate and such low analysis 
goods as 1%4-10-2 were favorites, while 
today fully 60 per cent is high analysis 
fertilizers such as 4-12-4 and 5-8-7, and 
the proportion of such fertilizers is 
rapidly increasing. In 1924 the average 
amount of fertilizer used per acre on 
wheat and corn was about 230 pounds. 
The present season this average. is not 


suimmer, 


less than 320 pounds per acre. Demon- 
strations of the value of increased 
amounts of high grade fertilizer have 


proved very convincing. Surplus straw 








4 » | 
COUNTY AGENT COMMENTS | 
“Make your tobacco land fit and keep | 


it fit. Make the corn and grain lands | 
rich and keep them rich. First seek | 
ye a living at home for man and beast, 


j 
and then raise all the best quality to- | 
bacco your farm force can harvest.’”— | 
H. K. Sanders, Person County, N. C. 


“More attention 
program is 
coincident 
and more profitable 


better bred livestock, better 


to the soil 
invariably 
with, 
practices, such as 
machinery, 


improve- 
followed 
other improved 





ment 
| by, or 
j 
| 


better buildings and equipment, and 
better living.’—M. G. Lewis, Rock- 
bridge County, Va. 

3ehind the great problem of a need 


for more money from agricultural ef- 
forts and a need for better living con- 
ditions in rural communities, the prob- 
lem of soil fertility stands as a factor 
that should receive a prominent place 
in any extension program.’’—E. R. Stra- | 
han, Ouachita Parish, La. | 

“The greatest need throughout the 
hill sections, when I became agent, was 
the stopping of soil erosion. During 
three years, 52 terracing demonstrations 
involving 556 acres, have resulted in 
the terracing of approximately 5,000 
acres of terraced land in the parish.’”’— 
Guy Fletcher, Natchitoches Parish, La. 


“Work must be done to encourage 
growers to improve their soil and its 
physical condition, as the writer real- 
izes that the basis of successful pro- 
duction is the soil.””—Louis H. Alsmey- 
er, Highlands County, Fla. 


“We are looking forward to a more 
prosperous agriculture because of a 
richer and more productive soil.’”’— 
John R. Williams Hinds, County, Miss. 
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used as a litter in pasture im- 
supplementing a top-dressing 


is now 
provement, 


of lime and superphosphate, and as a 
winter mulch for small grains. Pastures 


have been improved and much soil ero- 
sion has been checked. 

Editor’s Note.—The methods of soil im- 
provement advocated and followed by each 
agent would be of real interest and benefit 
to every progressive farmer and we regret 
that space permits the printing here only 
the detailed record of the men in 
our Carolinas-Virginia Edition is most in- 
terested. 


which 


| SOU SOUTH CAROLINA GINNINGS | 
AHEAD OF 1928 | 





| 
HE following government report of 
ginnings shows South Carolina about 
40,000 bales ahead of December, 1928. 


The counties designated by a + show a 
marked decrease as compared with last 
year :— 






To 

Dec 13 

Rank* County 1929 1928 1927 
1 Spartanburg ........ 60,167 63,569 56,660 
2 tOrangeburg ......... 52,272 37,932 41,249 
3 TAMEOPEOR cecccsscecs 48,075 54,858 52,855 
4 Greenville .......... . 37,822 42,845 35,804 
S PM OCIDOLO 6c vccciceccs 29,597 33,102 38,126 
yo. AEA 23,848 26,238 31,597 
D MOBRE hove kccca kee 21,73 23,009 , 24,129 
NR ae eos cls op ania 19,946 11,825 18,375 
9 7Chesterfield ......... 19,931 29,025 34,961 
Oe SRE ube shecceevae se 18,341 17,170 17,740 
ETL e ere 18,084 20,564 18,770 
SO AOOMOR Kins deaiccce 17,161 15,707 17,818 
1D GNOOEE. csaanctesaseas 16,939 15,761 15,886 
16 ROOMS osc ck cecssus 16,438 13,563 13,409 
BS NARA ik cas Spcernae 16,387 16,352 15,108 
16. Newberry ..<cccceces 16,376 15,001 13,565 
We SMM fe vest care ne cic 14,562 15,081 13,795 
eee Pee 14,491 21,404 23,322 
TS Abell vissccs cee 14,142 14,222 13,092 
DD BeeeGele oc cisascvicies 13,952 8,660 9,347 
y ee re 13,913 11,888 11,700 
OA SIBSCOGEBS oi. 6500s dos 13,500 8,313 9,159 
Be AO i's vnnsbenns 13,437 10,952 12,849 
24 Greenwood .......... 13,178 13,477 12,800 
Oe Rs Paci sine aunt ce 13,054 17,328 15,450 
26 Florence ... 13,048 7,392 12,354 
*27 tKershaw ..:.2.7-0.60' "13,032 * 15,332 24,023 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


44 


| 


. 


pee 
and 
indicates a sl 
lina 
compared 
150,000 
ties marked with a + in the 
suffered 





UMUOTIS | ove asyekw en 12,234 8,311 11,102 
DPATHNStON 66-00 ssdeee 11,912 15,761 20,318 
WiiliaihisSbure  ..s.sss Livvor 7,519 7,684 
Lancaster ... --»-s 9,680 11,930 13.008 
CORONA eo casweneee ee 9,160 6,342 
pS a 8,728 4,340 
*Marion ws 8,698 8,169 
fRichland 9 Sean 7,529 7,766 
MCCOMMICK 6.40060 7,109 5,493 
WRU sven daveeee's 6,661 6,176 
PAIOBGAIC 66ks ees cave 6,232 6,348 
BERTIE ioscccsescne 5,486 3,254 
Dorchester .......... 4,902 4,225 
Berkeley 2,560 2,190 
PROETY Sie cuccs 2,079 1,802 
CNATIESION: 4 ccpo0 oe 1,806 664 
OO ae 1,331 762 
PUR CIO 415s ova gece 1,396 194 
FOtal. .ccccesevtcvcsee 202008 GBI852 7iG7ee 


"NORTH re AROLINA COTTON | 
100, 000 BALES SHORT | 


the 
reporting service 
iortage in the North Caro- 
more than 100,000 bales as 

he crop of 1928, and 


with the 
bales short of 1927. The 16 coun- 


preliminary reper’ of State 


Federal crop 


crop of 


table below 


especially heavy losses. 


These figures are based upon the 1929 


reports of cotton ginned prior to Decem- 


ber 1. 


Following is a table in running 


bales of the North Carolina ginners’ re- 
ports by counties for the years 1929, 1928, 





1927 :-— 

Rank County 1929 1928 1927 
L MOV OION Coa wadcekess 47,496 45,343 44,568 
ee rere ere 38,064 36,945 39,545 
Sa Setimeten 2. cccess 33,593 37,641 48,356 
Pe ot) ree 28,482 29,752 34,473 
ae 24,179 22,001 28,129 
ee Oe 23,892 33,826 32,101 
D PIMOR sci vcesesanves 23,704 28,347 32,187 
8 Northampton 22,069 26,952 24,262 
9 Mecklenburg ....... 18,555 17,548 20,308 

Se ree 16,589 31,963 36,107 

11 Cumberland ......... 15,850 16,236 16,688 

2 Rutheriord ....0 sca: 15,594 13,936 11,538 

NS EAM ic ccs ke bRews 15,484 12,919 11,390 

STROOD Sevicsaciacvenvs 14,660 21,030 26,357 

18 Edgecombe ......... 14,357 21,403 22,419 

ee errr 14,337 21,562 25,141 

ie | re 14,068 24,452 26,950 

i I oc close wicesins sie 13,797 13,463 13,770 

So rT, 12,487 19,088 24,146 

Se PERPIE  ksv scar secces 12,425 14,639 11,578 

ee WORE on ccveveccs 11,799 9,883 11,214 

Ge RGR WEB! odessa eg eceen 11,623 9,919 8,407 

Ne ae rrr 11,465 11,075 10,855 

i 10,491 10,942 
17,212 16,231 
- 13,694 13,440 

Se RAIN ik packs dae ere 8,692 17,065 22,366 

ee Renee 8,010 9,715 9,509 

SP PRACHMGNE .6.ccccncees 7 ,667 13,060 14,454 

De ER sickcuccassaucue 6,742 6,862 9,005 

Be OM i vavawanesdacen 5,430 8,496 7,488 

SO conse hin teaee 5,125 5,558 6,209 

Ba WT OROIE oscsccss uecenes 4,623 8,743 8,938 

REA, xd anaes scaawnics 4,351 7,568 7,957 

pA ARR rr 4,236 13,660 16,970 

36 FEeaalart © ...ciccoceen 4,229 7,786 6,506 

37 Montgomery ........ 4,038 5,461 5,126 

Be COMOROS oc ake shack en 3,947 4,429 3,898 

Be. De 3 ha dscns en anee 3,916 2,909 2,440 

Me a oR oécdasees 3,743 3,305 3,169 

WE RRO chan cain sae waned 3,369 4,992 3,797 

AO TCHAD ABE “is cccevivenes 3,188 5,440 6,565 

3. WIOPTIOrA os isis ccnsee 3,034 4,556 4,304 

44 tPerquimans ......... 2,771 5,932 4,576 

OD PREOORE cece cence caes 2,707 4,621 5,313 

M6 TCOROWED - dccsscscvsesae 2,53 4,760 4,563 

MMR Se ocaxen cus des 2,116 4,141 3,905 


DOO oinceeneneres 1,896 2,590 2,236 
WESCOMEE Fs vs'sk ba eee 1,895 5,216 7,405 
SOO RRMON F cats 6 canna ces ke 1,731 2,034 1,220 
CEIMMDGE 6cccccncess 1,725 710 1,665 
OME, a isins.edanedien 1,370 1,270 1,086 
PAGEEOOR .accciecces 1,261 1,326 1,282 
POMIEO eckance rn isaws 1,128 1,767 989 
WORE uve vengcaen a 1,065 1,463 1,745 
PASGUOtANE o.cciceces 857 1,979 1,839 
RI oi cco aceneanes 511 1,204 1,184 
PAE GEBOES  acicccccuse 8,237 10,259 8,406 
Ee EA 599,352 740,286 787,208 


These totals are for running bales actu- 
ally 


ginned before December 1, and do 


not of course represent the entire 1929 


crop. 


The entire yield and other figures 


for the past three years are given as fol- 


lows, the total bales 
lint 


(500 pounds) and the 


yield being estimated for 1929 but 


actual for 1928 and 1927 :— 


1929 1928 1927 
Final season (bales) .. $710,000 836,474 861,468 
Lint per acre (pounds) $197 215 238 
November average 
price (cents) ....... 17 1814 194 | 


t Estimated. 
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1928, 


1927 
44,568 
39,545 
48,356 
34,473 
28,129 
32,101 
32,187 
24,262 
20,308 
36,107 
16,688 
11,538 
11,390 
26,357 
22,419 
25,141 
26,950 

13,770 
24,146 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 1930-40 


By W. W. LONG | 
| Director of Extension, Clemson College 
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AHE following suggestions are offered 
| in response to your request for 
changes in agriculture and country life 
needing special attention and emphasis. 

1, The _ establish- 
ment of a diversified 
system of agriculture 
in which 
especially dairying, 
poultry, hog, and 
sheep production will 
play its part, with 
emphasis on the pro- 
duction on the farm 
of necessary feeds to 
maintain livestock; 





w. W. LONG 


cotton, as always, being the major crop 
for most farmers, but this in no way con- 
flicts with a livestock program. 

2. The use of labor-saving machinery, 
particularly of the character that does not 
require the greatest intelligence to oper- 
ate, such as two-horse cultivators and 
other two-horse implements. 

3. The elimination of the one-horse 
farmer, inasmuch as it is impossible for 
him to pay rent, meet other obligations, 
or to make sufficient food for himself, not 
to mention livestock. A successful one- 
horse farmer is almost an economic im- 
possibility. 

4. The production of the character of 
cotton and length of staple required by 
the South Carolina mills. In that way the 
farmer can hope to receive a premium for 
quality lint. It is a financial loss to the 
state to buy its cotton elsewhere but if 
our farmers produce superior staple the 
mills must see that the farmer gets the 
premium. 

5. The establishment of an intelligent 
soil building program, in which legumi- 
nous crops will be the foundation. Also 
the home mixing and intelligent use of 
high grade fertilizers. 

6. The establishment of creameries or 
cheese factories in communities where 
sufficient home raised cows are owned 
and home-grown feed produced to guar- 
antee the necessary milk or cream supply. 


7. The organization of commodity co- 
Operative marketing associations, with 
emphasis laid upon grading, packing, and 
standardizing the products, codperating 
with a sales agency of similar commodity 
organizations in the adjacent states. 


8. The establishment of community or- 
ganizations for social, recreational, edu- 
cational, and codperative business enter- 
prises, memberships open to the entire 
family, especially the women. This or- 
ganization gives to the country woman the 
opportunity to serve her community. 

9. It is to be hoped that the farmers 
will give greater attention to agricultural 
research and legislators will be more lib- 
eral in making appropriations as the de- 
velopment of agriculture must be based 
on scientific information. 

10. Another great agency of progress 
is electric power and one of the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the power com- 
panies is to make it possible for the farm- 


. ers and farm homes to utilize this power. 


Under present conditions it would not be 
very profitable to the companies, but the 
future holds out a great possibility for 
Profit, if the power companies will codp- 
erate with the agencies that are now aid- 
ing in rural development. It is encourag- 
ing to know that the companies are be- 
coming interested in this situation. 





livestock, | 


Timely 
Oliver 


Oliver Walking Planters 
for better stands | 


Complete line of Walking Plows 





Genuine Oliver Chilled 
Repair Parts 


Always look for the genuine Oliver 
Chilled trade mark on chilled plows 
and repairs. Beware of imitations. An 
imitator is making something poorer— 
its work will be poorer too. 

Genuine Oliver tools and repairs do 
better work and last longer. Steel parts 
have” “ stamped on them. 
Look for this trade mark. 
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Oliver Hart-Parr Tractor and Oliver Disc-Plow 
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The Famous Oliver Line 
for the Cotton Grower 


A new flag, the Oliver banner, but flying over old friends of 
the cotton grower—Olliver Plows, Tillage Tools, and Cotton 
Planters.'Oliver is a name known throughout the Southland for 
the perfection of the plows and cotton tools they build. Oliver 
Plows have long been, are today, the standard of the Cotton Belt. 


Today under the Oliver Flag an even greater line awaits the 
cotton grower—whether his requirements are the simplest 
Goober Plow and the One Row Planter, the largest type of 
Tractor Equipment, or anything in between, it is ready in the 
greater Oliver Line. 


Oliver Machinery for the cotton grower, all worked out in the 
cotton fields, continuously improved, year after year, is today 
the finest line ever built to lower the cost of producing cotton. 


You will be interested in our new book, “Under the Oliver 
Flag—Bigger Crops at Lower Cost’’—send the coupon for a 


copy of this book and complete information on the Oliver 
Line of Cotton Tools. 


OLIVER 


ASK YOUR OLIVER DEALER 





Pe eee 
t OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 

' Richmond, Va., Memphis, Tenn. 

: There is an Oliver branch in every state to serve you. 

j Please send me your new book—"Under the Oliver Flas— 
1 Bigger Crops at Lower Cost” and information on the Oliver 
1 Line of Cotton Tools. 

1 
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vin eel Smart 
Crochet Edges 
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Fashionsayscrochet!Yes. dain- 
ty crochet edges are just the 











Easy-to-DoO right finish for collars and 
Crochet | sleeves of the lovely newdresses. 
Edges Smart too, for lingerie, chil- 
— dren’s clothes, luncheon sets, 


pillow cases, towels. 
Here are 14 novel, easy-to-do 
crochet edges, especially selec- 
out of more than 300 de- 






ef 
or 
gure 






er signs, each for a definite pur- 

etigl Beal! Tides pose. Complete illustrated step- 

by-step directions for making 

yao are free. Simply send coupon 
aePd or letter or postal today. 


om 
qnocost “eer! 


7.¢-P Coats 


CROCHET THREADS 


Spool Cotton Co., Dept.27-N, 881 Broadway,N.Y. 


Please send me free your illustrated 
directions for making 14 crochet edges. 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 


ORR 
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Mailed free on request 


Illustrated and contains valuable infor. 
mation for the farmer and gardener 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since | 
30 5.14 St.Richmond.Va. 





879 


Free Flower Seeds-The catalog 
tells how you may have your- 
choice of two fine collections. 
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PLOWS 


cCORMICK-DEERING 

“i Chilled Plows have plowed 
Cys the Southland for years be- 
AMX cause they are built espe- 

cially to meet every Southern 
crop or soil requirement. 

The McCormick-Deering chilling 
process gives the soil surfaces of the 
bottoms a fine grain and a hardness 
that resists the wear of the sharpest, 
grittiest soils. This means long life 
and light draft—for the bottoms take 
such a high polish that they shed the 
soil lightly. 

Thereis a size and type for any farm. 








Southern Soils 


SUA 
oe 


The line includes breaking plows, 
hillside and orchard plows, middle 
breakers, etc., in one, two, and three- 
horse sizes. 

See the McCormick-Deering dealer 
in your community and select the 
plow best suited for your land. Ask 
him especially about self-sharpening 
shares. And don’t forget that McCor- 
mick-Deering service is behind every 
plow purchase. 

A wide variety of s _— equipment ts 
available for these plows, including com- 
mon, deep, and double-deep suction shares, 
rolling colters, jointers, gauge wheels, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCoORMICK-DEERING 












The “90 Series” 
Slat Plow will scour 
in soil that has stuck to 
every other plow. The slat 
moldshedsthe soil because 
there is only half as much 
surface in contact with soil, 











CONDON’S GIANT 


“Queen of the Market;’”” Big Money-Maker; 

Large Solid Fruit; ‘Excellent Canner. 

To introduce to you our Northern Grown, * 
Crop” Liv 







seeds of Condon’s Giant Ever- 


Searing Vomate and OUR BIG |} 


This valuable 184-page book 
tells how and when to plant. 
Send 2c stamp to cover postage. 
Prices lower than ever before. 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
BOX 166. ROCKFORD,» {LLINOIS 
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made to your measure in the 
latest style, would you keep 
and wear it, showit to your 
friends, let’ them see our 
beautiful samples and 
splendid new styles? Could 
fee use $3.00 an hour fora 

ittle spare time? Just write 
a letter or postal or fill out 
and mail coupon below for 

my big new Swatch Line 
Sample Outfit gad my new, 
special offer FREE. Even 
if you don’t care to be agent, 
send anyway and learn how 
to get all your own clothes 
FREE. Fill out coupon and mail, 

L. E. ASHER 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 














\ Dept. 406 Chicago, tll. 
Dear Sirs—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 
DD ran) canceeesboesacesencdeseseccecte 
ss alee nahonneeabees sea 


‘Sure. |fA 
ive Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125|[ 


WITH TELESCOPE is the most Simple, Accurate, 
Durable and Complete outfit ever made for 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 'RRIGATING 


orany work around the farm requiring a Level. Age 
ricultural Schools, County Agents, Farm Bureaus 
and individual land owners from Atlantic to Pacific 
use and endorse every claim made for the 
BOSTROM, and so will you, after using it; our 
unqualified money-back guarantee settles that. 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated description of 
Level and TELESCOPE, testimonials and moneys 
back order blanks, or better still, ORDER NOW 
before heavy rains setin. Wt. 15 Ibs. New Low Price, $20, 





Bostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co. 
558 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA, 





Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 


tising in these columns. 
are > 


Your money back if you can buy 
it in your store for less than $10, 
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fresh- 
so common on most 
It stood in the huge library 
from the living room. The 
\llisons had no 
commissary, which 
accounted for the 
safe’s not being a the 
store. At the death 
of Mr. Allison, ar- 
rangements had been 
made with a_ local 
store to supply the 
hands during the 
year. This thought 
occurred to  Holli- 
day. 

“How long has this safe been here: 

“Ever since we closed the store—oh, it 
must have been eight years ago.” 

“Somebody knew the combination then. 
I wonder who it might have been?” 


I 'h YLLIDAY examined the large, 
ly-painted safe, 
plantations. 


just across 





B. B. MACKAY 


” 


“A Mr. Victor Marchande, and he 
died last year.” 
“That lets him out,” murmured Holli- 


day. 

“Tell you what I'm going to do, Mar- 
garet. Get the car—I’m not detective 
enough to do much—and I'll go to New 
Orleans with you. You catch the train 
and go see about your mother. I'll locate 
some good detective agenc and bring a 
man up here with me. We'll unravel this 
mystery just about the time I get word 
from you telling me your mother is re- 
covering. [—” 

“So-o-o! You here!” 

Margaret and Jim looked up, startled. 


“Oh, you frightened me, Uncle Fred!’ 
cried the girl. “Aren’t you glad Jim has 
come? He'll find the robber.” 

“So!” repeated the old man striding 
forward and facing Holliday, his face 
working convulsively. “We don’t need 
you here—you—you are the cause of all 
this—I ought to kill you; but the law 
will take its course— 

“One minute, old man!’’  Holliday’s 
fingers bit into the man’s shoulders like 
hooks of steel. 


Schmidt struck back wildly, blindly, 
and Holliday pinioned both his arms. 

“Mr. Schmidt, have you lost your 
mind? This is Jim—Jim Holliday—the 
man I’m to marry,” cried Margaret. 

“Yah, I understand!” he muttered. 
“Turn me loose; I forget myself.” He 


turned and hurried from the room. 


betes see? THle’s lost his mind, I be- 

lieve! Oh, what shall we do?” 

wailed the girl. 
“Where’s Jed?” 
“Somewhere around the 


Jed, 


place. 


| oh Jed, come here at once.” 

“Vas'm. Here I is.” Jed poked his 
gray head in the door. 

“Mr. Holliday wants you.” 

“Vas'm—good day Misto Jim. How 
is you?” 

“Fine,” Jim nodded. “Jed, Miss Alli- 


are going to New Orleans 
She’s going to see about her 
mother and I’ll be back sometime tonight. 
Take your gun and don’t let anybody 
come into this house. Understand?” 


“Ah sho’ does, and hyar’s mah gun.” 
He reached behind the door where he 
had been standing and produced a vicious, 
double-barreled shotgun. “I carries dis 
wid me, lately. Dey say ha’nts is aroun’ 
hyar, but effen dis gun cain’t kill dem, 
hit sho kin do damage to dey robes.” 

“Good!” Holliday laughed. “Keep 
everything out, ha’nts and all.” He turn- 
ed and-looked at the Negro. “You heard 
what took place just now?” 
Misto’ Schmidt 
he?” Jed shook 


son and I 
right away. 


don’t seem 
his head. 


“Yassuh, 
heself, do 


“Sometime ol’ bachelors gits off dey 
nut.” 

“Don’t talk so much, Jed—but re- 
member—that ‘everybody’ means Mr. 


Schmidt, too.” 
“Yassuh,” 


“You heard those orders, Jed. They 
are mine also,” said Margaret. : 
“Yassum, Miss Marg’ret.” He exam. 


ined his well-oiled 
hyar ah stays.” A thought struck him. 

“White fo’kes, 
mean Annie, too? 
in. [ don’ 
an; 


gun. “I’se hyar and 


dis hyar order don’ 
She back in de kitch- 
wanna hafta shoot dat ’oom- 
but she don’t never listen ter me.” 


“Annie’s all right—no one else.” Hol. 
liday smiled at Margaret. “Let’s get 
that luggage of yours and light out for 
New Orleans.” 


> HOLLIDAY 

along the road 
Crescent City, they 
that had taken place. Holliday felt 
ing. The thief or thieves would have 
that he was not doing wrong by leay- 
to go to some large city to negotiate 
the bonds and to sell the jewelry, 
With all of the northern routes in Loui- 
siana cut off by water, the thief would 
have to either head west for southerp 
Texas or go through Baton Rouge by 
crossing the river in a motorboat, or to 
New Orleans. If, by any accident, the 
safe had not been locked as Margaret 
said it had been, then it would be an 
easy matter to catch any Negro who was 
trying to slip away. The fact that Mar- 
garet did not have a list of the seria! 
numbers of the bonds, made it much 
harder to trace them. It was practically 
the same as cash to a clever thief. The 
local sheriff could not. do much: so he 
would not report to him at present. 

There was little time for leave-taking 
in New Orleans. After going to the 
bank and cashing a check, Margaret had 
just time enough to make her train. Jim 
kissed her hurriedly and promised good 
news within a few days—she agreed to 
wire him as soon as she reached her 
mother’s bedside. 

Holliday watched the train until it dis- 
appeared around a curve, shook his head, 
and walked back to the car. 

The Broyale Detective Agency on 
lower Canal Street was, he knew, one of 
the best private agencies in the city. He 


and Margaret sped 
that led to the 
discussed the things 


went there immediately. 
Patrick Broyale, stout, gray-haired, 
stern of face, chewed reflectively on a 


Holliday 

“Interesting case. I'll put a good man 
on it immediately.”” He pressed a button 
and a trim little secretary appeared 


cigar as told his story. 


“Miss Rogers, is O’Leary downstairs?” 


“Yes, sir. He came in just a few 
moments ago.” 
“Send him in.” 
"LEARY was a likeable sort of fel- 


with keen 
To him, 


low, about 35, slim, .alert, 
black eyes and curly,.dark hair. 
Holliday related his story. 

In the meantime, Broyale was phoning 
every business place of any consequence 
in the city, warning them against the 
purchase of any bonds that could not be 
vouched for. He then called up several 
pawnshops and hinted to the owners that 
it would be best not to buy any jewelry or 
such and such pattern and style. 

Holliday half-listening to the conver- 
sation marvelled at the accurate descrip- 
tion the detective had been able to as 
semble out of the disjointed things he 
had told him. 

“O’Leary can go up with you. I'll 
have someone else watch the pawnshops 
and fences and keep an eye peeled on the 
underworld in general, I don’t think we'll 
have any luck, though. The thief is some 
where around up there yet. O’Leary 38 
a pretty good detective—he’ll find out 
something—get some evidence, even if he 


has to manufacture it—won’t yoy 
Mike?” 

“Don’t be so hard on a_ poor boy, 
Chief,” said the young man. “Come of, 
Mr. Holliday. Let’s get out of here 


right away or the boss’ll decide not t0 
send me.” 

The hundred miles from New OF 

(Continued on page 19) 
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om It's wonderful how CALUMETS 
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«: da Douste-Action makes all your 


- baking better 
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¥? the Pernaps you have heard people tell of the wonderful “‘luck’’ they 
le things ; : , . i 
iday felt always have with Calumet. It is Calumet’s Double-Action that 
yuld have 6“ os . : 
by fee causes that “‘luck.’’ Two leavening actions—not merely one. The MAKE THIS TEST —Norturally, when baking, you can't see bow Calumet’s Double- 
negotiate ° : ” bd : . ~ ’ Arts - sycade es “ ee ‘ ae ek eas 7 RSD ale 
‘Sorell astonishing test described on this page will show you Calumet’s Action works inside the dough or batter to make it rise. But, by making this simple demon- 
z L, ry. - e stration with only baking powder and water in a glass, you can see clearly how baking powder 
‘ef woul Double-Action. acts —and how Calumet acts twice to make jour baking better. 
a In baking, Calumet’s first action takes place when you add the Put two level teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly 
ouge by ae : ; : ; + ; five times and remove the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise slowly, half filling the 
saeco al liquid to the dry ingredients. Then, when you put the batter into glass. This 7s Calumet’s first action—the action that takes place in the mixing bowl when 
Margare the oven, the second leavening action begins, swells through the Jet EA TAHA 3 yet Sey tugpeilients. 
id be an ; : poe : After the mixture has entirely stopped rising. stand the class tr f : 
aes . ee 4 ; é Ly §1 ed r1sing, stand the glass in a pan of hot water on th 
who was batter and makes your baking F1ise beautifully ‘even though you stove. In a moment a second oe ie pride until t} : "i : aa cd ma ; 
iat Mari : ¢ d d ‘ Sah age ¢ Pure Sle : ANd CONTINUE UNTIL Te WIANTUTKE ree ws The fo] 
the seal may not be able to regulate your oven temperature perfectly. of the glass. This is Calumet’s second action—the action that takes place in the heat of 
it much : your oven. 
ractically When women have pulled one perfect Calumet cake after another Make this test. See Calumet's Double-Action which protects your baking from failure 
ry The ; Yb. Jee +é aCe AAC ( W726 protects youl DAKINE Jom Ja ure, 
h: so he out of their ovens . . . when they have found 
sent. . : : — ai . ; 
that biscuits which used to be only pretty a TTS Ti eS 
ive-taking ape . Ce eaaeiiigs 2 By Pee Jie Pe . 
ig to he good, are simply delicious when made with 
garet hac : : 
rain. Jim Calumet . . . they naturally tell their friends. 
ised good : : : 
agreed to That is why Calumet is now the largest selling 


oe baking powder in the world. 

Me a All baking powders are required by law to 
ene a be made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But 
~,, oa not all baking powders are alike in their 
ai action. Not all can give you equally fine 
oe results in your baking. Calumet is scientifi- 
ae vial cally made of exactly the right ingredients, 


| a button in exactly the right proportions to produce 
red . : . 
astaiiile perfect leavening action—Double-Action—your 
st a few assurance of perfect baking results. 
Bake some muffins by the easy recipe on this 

rt of | page-—and see whatfine results you get. Notice 
with keen : ‘ 

To him, that the recipe calls for only one level teaspoon 


s phonial of Calumet to each cup of sifted flour. This is 


sequence 


be. 
rainst the 


ald not be followed for best results—a real economy, too. A RECIPE FOR CALUMET MUFFINS 


up several 
vners that 


eccceee ee CeCe 


the usual Calumet proportion and should be 


jewelry of Mail the coupon and Marion Jane Parker 2 cups sifted flour 1 egg, well beaten Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, sugar, and 
: will send you the new Calumet Baking Book 2 teaspoons Calumet 1 cup milk salt, and sift together three times. Combine egg, milk, 
: Sonal —a collection of splendid up-to-date recipes Baking Powder 4 tablespoons melted and shortening; add to flour gradually, beating only 
a ae prepared by baking experts. 2 tablespoons sugar butter or other enough to blend ingredients. Bake in greased muffin pans 


1% teaspoon salt shortening in hot oven (400° F.) 30 minutes. Makes 12 muffins. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


TITITITITITITITITTIT TTT tiiti iii iiiiiiiiiiiiitititiiiii titi i iii titi) 
s. F F. 1-30 

Marion JANE ParKER 

% Calumet Baking Powder Company, 4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, III. 
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our Screen-Grid RADIOLA 
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built by the people who know how 





RCA RADIOLA 22—Cabinet model, Screen-Grid 
receiver for battery operation. With enclosed RCA 
Loudspeaker + + «© $135 Uess Radiotrons) 





RCA RADIOLA 21—High-powered Screen-Grid 
receiver for battery operation. 


$69.50 (less Radiotrons) 


RCA LouDsPEAKER 100B— With the rich, mel- 
low tone characteristic of the popular‘'100’’ type of 
MMMM Car ary. ig Man a ae $17.50 


KCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The leading magnetic- 
type radio reproducer. Designed to harmonize with 


home furnishings . . . 4 6 . « $18.00 











In the RCA Screen-Grid Radiola you are get- 
ting the latest type radio set—a set tried, 
tested and approved by the same engineers who 
gave Screen-Grid radio to the world—and who 
have pion€ered every great advance in the 
radio att. 


There’s satisfaction in owning a fine radio— 
one that you can be proud of, not only today 
but in the years to come, and one you don’t 
have to apologize for. 


You don’t need electric light service in your 
home to enjoy the wonders of this high- 
powered radio set. The RCA Screen-Grid 
Radiola has been built for battery operation 
as well as socket power. Its vacuum 
tubes (Radiotrons) are twice as power- 
ful as any previous make of tubes. 


No home today can afford to be with- 





for Battery or House Current Operation 


out a good radio set—one that repro- 
duces the great programs on the air just as 
they are sent out by the broadcasting stations. 
And it pays to buy a thoroughly dependable 
set. You don’t have toexperiment, for Radiolas 
are backed by the reputation and experience 
of a world-wide organization. 


A Radiola is an investment. It pays big re- 
turns to you every day of the year. Think of 
all you miss without a Radiola—things that 
you can’t afford to miss—the latest news from 
all the markets, university extension courses, 
practical talks on home economics, musical 
entertainment by the country’s greatest mu- 
sicians—programs that cost millions a 
year to put on the air. 


Whenyoubuy yourradio set, look for and 
insist upon the famous RCA Trademark. 


Look forand insistupon the 
famous RCA trademark 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE BY THE 


MAKERS 


RADIOLA DIVISION RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


OF THE RADIOTRON 
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— no spare parts for their feet! 


How far do farmers walk in caring for 
their cows? 

In three months, according to a check 
made by the University of Wisconsin, 
100 farmers with an average of 27 cows 
apiece, hiked a total of 3,500 miles— 
just in feeding and cleaning chores for 
cows, in stalls only! 

That will give you some idea of the 
distance you’re walking every day on 
your farm. And human feet, remember, 
are one means of locomotion for which 
you can’t buy spare parts anywhere! 

So give your feet all the ease and 
comfort you can. Thousands of foot- 
careful farmers from California to Maine 
find the maximum of comfort surely 
and economically from “‘U. S.”” Blue Rib- 





1. A Family Rubber ° . 


Line 


All the family can have “U. S.” 
Rubbers—men, women and chil- 


dren . . . high-cut, storm, foot- 
holds, heavy service or dress. 


bon Footwear. For the United States 
Rubber Company has built the “‘U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon line not only to wear and 
wear and wear — but, above all, to give 
long-lasting, foot-saving comfort. 


See it—wear it, the 44-part Boot! 


Rubber boots may look like simple 
things to make. But not this ‘“‘U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boot. It is made of 44 
distinct parts—all fashioned together 
with such skilful workmanship that one 
day in them will prove that they’re the 
most comfortable boots you’ve ever 
slipped your feet into. 

This 44-part boot is made over a 
specially designed last so as to assure 
perfect, exact fit for any but abnormal 





feet. There is a shape-in effect between 
heel and ankle. This special shaping of 
the boot, plus the rocking chair curve 
in the sole, and the square flat heel gives 
you a springy, “‘carry-through” stride 
that spares your strength. 

A set of bracing rubber ribs extend 
down over the front of this ‘‘U. S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon Boot, so that it won’t 
knuckle over the instep and press on 
the big veins of the feet. 

Every feature of the ‘‘U. S.’”’ Blue 
Ribbon Boot is the result of years of 
experience and effort to build the most 
comfortable rubber footwear it is pos- 
sible to make. There’s a type of “‘U. S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon Heavy Footwear for 
every member of the family. 





6. Keds for Swift- 
footed Children! 


Full protection for young feet— 
yet barefoot freedom in Keds, the 
most popular boys’ and girls’ 
shoes in America. Neat—smart- 


2. This “U. S.” Blue foot-saving heavy footwear Sun hans Sosa 





Ribbon Boot 


is built to wear long—and com- 
fortably. Used by farmers every- 











where. 















































































































































3. Neat, Sturdy Arctics 


There is extra warmth in the fleece lining of these 
neat-looking, long-wearing “‘U. S.’’ Arctics. Fine qual- 
ity cashmerette upper. In red soles or Ebony with 
white soles. 4- or 5-buckle lengths. 


4. In addition the “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus (all- 
rubber arctic) is a most useful shoe. It slips right 
over your leather shoes, kicks off in a jiffy, washes 
clean like a boot. Gray soles, red uppers, 4 or 5 buckles. 


5. A Tip to Farmers’ Wives 


You'll not only find comfort and wear—but style, 
too, in these Gaytees for town and neighborly calls. 
“Gaytees”’ is the trademarked name of these stylish, 
tailored overshoes made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. Gaytees come in cloth or all rubber 
—in high or low height with Snap fastener, Kwik-glide 
fastener, or 4 buckles. 


FREE BOOK! 
The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


Combined with a beautiful bistory-calendar 


Get the new free book on foot health written by Dr. 
Joseph Lelyveld, Director of the National Association 
of Foot Health—combined with a beautiful history- 
calendar. Dr. Lelyveld discusses such problems as 
bunions, corns, ingrown nails, chilblains, callouses, 
fallen arches, how to care for itching feet, and many 
precautions that lead to health and comfort. He also 
tells how to greatly increase the life of your rubber 
footwear by following a few simple rules. Address 
United States Rubber Company, Dept. FFF-10, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 
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The New 


People buy from two 
to five times as many 
new Buicks as any 
other car in Buztck’s 


| field). su 


\ HEN the man from the farm and the 

Y man from the city get together and 
start talking automobiles, both discover an 
interesting fact. And here it is: 


In agricultural America, as in industrial 
America, people favor BUICK so strongly that 
they buy from two to five times as many new 
Buicks as any other car in its field. In fact, 
during August and September of this year, public 
preference for Buick ran so high that Buick won 
41% of the total sales of all cars in its price class. 
Month after month, demand for Buick has sur- 
passed the demand for any other car in its field 
by the widest margin in Buick history. 


When the man from the farm and the man 
from the city start naming the reasons they 
favor Buick so strongly, both arrive at the 
same conclusion. 


Never before in motor car history has it been pos- 
sible to get such outstanding value as in the new 
Buick for 1930. Never before has Buick re- 
vealed such clear-cut superiority over its field 
in all elements of performance, appearance, 
stamina and reliability. And never before have 
motorists found Buick cars available at such 
remarkably attractive prices. . 


Only Buick’s tremendous manufacturing re- 
sources and overwhelming sales leadership 
make it possible, for example, to offer six of 
the fourteen luxurious Buick body types at 
prices under $1300, f. o. b. factory. This is 
all the more apparent when you realize that 
the new Buick combines such outstanding 
features as: 


Buick’s great new Valve-in-Head engine 
—developing 80% horsepower in the 
118-inch series and 99 horsepower in the 
124 and 132-inch series—achieving the 
very perfection of performance, with 
improved economy. 


IN THE GREAT FARMING CENTERS AS IN THE CITIES 


Buick’s beautiful new low-swung 
Bodies by Fisher, handsomely 
finished and appointed, incorpo- 
rating such remarkable advance- 
ments as waterproof, wearproof, 
dustproof upholstery; new Non- 
Glare Windshield; adjustable 
front seat and adjustable steering 
column. 


Buick’s new Controlled Servo En- 
closed Mechanical Brakes; new 
frictionless steering gear and new 
Road Shock Eliminator; new, 
longer rear springs with Lovejoy 
Duodraulic Shock Absorbers; and 
many other advanced features. 


The new Buick models for 1930 are 
unrivaled values. Feature for feature 
and dollar for dollar, they represent 





more motor car for the money than 
even Buick has ever offered before. 
These are strong statements, but they 
are true statements, and Buick is eager 
to have you prove them to your own 
satisfaction. 


See the new Buicks. Drive them. 
Make a feature-by-feature comparison 
with any other car anywhere near the 
Buick price. Then you'll know why 
men and women on the farms, in 
small communities and in large cities 
alike are buying from two to five 
times as many Buicks as any other car 
in its field. Then you, too, will 
decide to make Buick your choice. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors 


Corporation 
Canadian Factories Builders of Buick 


McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. and Marquette Motor Cars 


5-PASSENGER 2-DOOR SEDAN 


F. O. B. FACTORY 


Give a Buick for Christmas. It’s a gift that will still be giving when another Christmas comes. Three 
new series—three new wheelbases—three new price ranges—with 14 body types—all available on the 
extremely liberal General Motors time payment plan. 


Series 40, $1225 to $1295 


F,O. B. FACTORY 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


F. O. B. FACTORY 


Series 50, $1465 to $1495 


Series 60, $1525 to $1995 


F, O. B. FACTORY 
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(Continued from page 14) 


leans to the Allison gate was _ cover- 
ed in less than two hours, which, as 
O’Leary said was “some driving around 
curves that met themselves coming back.” 
It was not yet midnight when they step- 
ped gently up on the Allison porch and 
peered in at their watchman. 


HE two men could barely restrain 
A their laughter. Jed, his gun between his 
legs, was slumped over in his chair sound 
asleep, but he had left a_ substitute. 
Annie, her fat legs doubled under her, 
clenched a rolling pin in her hands, while 
her head kept moving from side to side 
in a watchful—or a fearful—manner. 

Holliday pulled on the door softly. It 
was locked. At the sound, Annie jump- 
ed to her feet and let out a yell. Jed’s 
gun clattered to the floor, and he re- 
trieved it on the run. 

Annie clouted him viciously with her 
weapon and he stopped like a stag at bay. 

“Who dat?” she called in a quavering 
voice. 

“Mr. Holliday! 
nie.” 

“Yassuh, Misto’ Holliday!” Jed bound- 
ed forward. 

“Niggah, ah opens dat do’. You run 
‘long an’ put up dat gun. Somebody 
might git shot.” Annie marched firml¥ 
forward, fumbling in her voluminous 
pocket for the key. 

There was a click and the door swung 
wide. The two men walked in. 


Open the door, An- 


“Nothing like having one guard to 
check on the other, is there, Annie ?” 


‘Boss, dat’s de no-countest nigger ah 
evah tuk up wid.” The thick lips tried 
to curve in the semblance of a sneer. 
“Next time ah takes dat gun an’ handles 
it mahself.” 

“Ah wuzn’t ’sleep,” protested Jed. “Jes’ 
playin’ ’possum.” 

“Shet up and put dat gun away,” or- 
dered Annie. Jed meekly slunk away. 

“Nothin’ happened, eh?” He looked 
about. 

“Nosuh, Misto Jim. Misto Schmidt tried 
to come in right aftah you-all lef’; but we 
wouldn’ let ’im in. Dat man sho kin 
cuss.” She grinned. “Ennyway, us 
didn’t let ’im in.” 

“That’s fine, Annie.” Holliday slip- 
ped a bill into her hand. “Go and get 
some sleep, because we want a nice hot 
breakfast early in the morning.” 

“You-all sho will git dat,” the woman 
promised as she vanished kitchen-ward. 


TT\HE detective went to the open safe 
and looked about carefully. Papers 

were scattered about in it, but a careful 

search revealed nothing. 

_“There’s no use trying to look for 

fingerprints till morning.” O’Leary 

turned to Holliday. 

“Where do you think the thief might 
have entered ?” 

Holliday laughed. “Most anywhere. 
They seldom locked the front door, and 
if they did there are a dozen French 
windows that open and shut like doors. 
That'd offer no clue. I doubt if we can 
even find footprints, because it rained 
here this afternoon.” 

“Which means,” O’Leary | stretched 
and yawned, “that we'd better go to bed. 
No use keeping watch. There’s nothing 
left to steal.” 

The two went to the guest room and 
within half an hour were sound asleep, 
nor did they see the evil face that peered 
in at them for a moment like a wraith. 
The shadow of a man was silhouetted 
against the door-like window for a mo- 
ment and then disappeared in the dark- 
ness. Holliday and O’Leary were close 
to death because of their foolhardiness, 
but Fate intervened. 

At 6:30;the men were awakened by Jed 
who invited them out to breakfast. They 
had-barely finished their bacon and eggs, 
coffee and toast, when Schmidt stalked in. 

“Goct morning gentlemen.” 

“Hello, Mr. Schmidt.” Holliday rose 
to his feet. “Shake hands with Mr. 
O’Leary, a friend of mine who is going 
to spend a while with. us.” 


(Continued next week) 





| By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in January 


[* THE yard has been gone over as | 
ad 


vised in 
equipment divided into that which is fur- 
ther usable and that to be relegated to 


properly 


has been 


scraped off and sav- 


the coming year. 


R. R. REPPERT 


There will be new 
hives to purchase for replacement of old 
ones discarded, as well as for increase in 
colonies that the beekeeper may intend. 
If bees have heretofore been kept in old 
log gums or boxes, the operator’s plans 
should include the transfer of these in 
the spring into modern hives with mov- 
able combs, and the needed equipment 
should be included in making up orders. 
Let it be repeated, as has been urged in 
these articles time and again, that no one 
should continue to keep bees under condi- 
tions where the combs cannot be at any 
time removed and fully examined. With 
removable combs, not only is the honey 
more easily removed, but the condition 
of the bees themselves can be determined, 
and such assistance given by the _ bee- 
keeper from time to time as may aid the 
bees in storing a greater quantity. 


As long as it ise possible to remove the 
combs one by one and make examination 
of conditions within the hive, it matters 
little what type of hive is used, and if 
the beekeeper has preferences in this re- 
gard, his own judgment may be followed. 
Commercial beekeepers themselves are 
not agreed as to the best type; some pre- 
fer what is known as the standard eight- 
frame hive; others the standard ten- 
frame hive; still others insist that even 
the larger standard hive mentioned is not 
sufficient to provide necessary room for 
rearing heavy brood to take best advan- 
tage of a nectar flow, and some make a 
practice of using only shallow standard 
supers of either eight- or ten-frame size. 
instead of the standard deep hive bodies. 
for the brood chamber. Proponents of 
each hive will bring forth arguments that 
seemingly are valid. No doubt the per- 
sonality of the beekeeper, as well as con 
ditions peculiar to different sections, will 
have a bearing on this point. Should the 
beekeeper be seeking suggestions, how- 
ever, and have no preference of his own, 
we would rather advise under general 
conditions the use of the standard ten- 
frame hive. 

More important than the hive size is 
the fact that artificial foundation should 
be used, in order to induce the bees to 
build straight combs. This can be pur- 
chased in sheets of a size to fit the vari- 
ous types of hive. It is sold by weight, 
and catalogs carry a table indicating how 
many sheets of the various sizes make up 
a pound. This foundation, as well as 
tinned wire for inserting in the frames to 
strengthen the combs, should be purchas- 
ed in sufficient quantity to accommodate 
the operations for the season. 

Some will wish to build their own 
equipment. While we do not wish to ap- 
pear overcritical, we would say that 
where hand tools must be depended upon, 
the product will scarcely justify the trou- 
ble, with equipment selling at the price 
asked for it by reputable houses.  In- 
variably the homemade parts are ill-fit- 
ting, and even when machinery is avail 
able, the quality of lumber usually avail- 
able is not nearly that of factory built 
equipment. 


Not only should new equipment be 


painted as soon as nailed together, but be- 
fore driving the nails all grooves and 
dovetails should receive a heavy applica- 
tion of paint to make a tight joint. 


BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND || 


December's article, with | 


the kindling pile; if | 
the usable equipment | 


repaired and painted, | 
with all old wax | 


ed for future sale, | 
then one may this | 
month properly turn | 
to serious plans for | 























Hens Do Their Very Best 


on this great 


HERE seems to be something 
about oatmeal that makes hens 
go to work in earnest. Not just oat- 
meal, but oatmeal as it is combined 
with other purposeful ingredients 


in Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash. 


At any rate, time after time, the 
ability of this great oatmeal feed to 
speed up egg production is proved 
by unbiased feeders. We know it’s 
the very best egg ration that all the 
resources of The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany can produce, but the hens 


themselves deliver the proof. 


Why not put your flock 
on this profitable mash? 
No time like the pres- 
ent, for in addition to 
providing you with an 
increase in eggs, Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
will help you to get the 
best hatching eggs, the 


sturdiest baby chicks 


WAN 


Quaker 
FUL Q-PEP | 


CHICK STARTER 





oatmeal feed 


that you’ve ever hoped to set eyes on. 


Into this mash go choice, fresh in- 
gredients. Pure, wholesome oat- 
meal, of course. And just the right 
minerals, proteins, and carbohy- 
drates —all in scientific balance. 
Cod Liver Meal, too, to tone up the 
blood and organs and keep the hen 
in prime condition. Molasses, in dry 
form, to assist tip-top digestion. 


Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash makes eggs. 
It makes profits. It makes for the 
satisfaction and enjoyment every 
poultry feeder seeks. 


And it’s easy to use. Easy 
to get, too—just see the 
Quaker Dealer in your 
neighborhood. Ask 
about Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter, and 
Scratch Grains, too. SEND 
THE COUPON below to- 
day if you want some 
interesting information. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
EGG MASH 


aA AA ABA RB Y 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


pa ERE 





e 
| —a booklet containing valuable suggestions for the selection, 

FREE management, and feeding of Breeding Stock. Also, late advice 
| on battery brooding, and winter broilers. No obligation on your 
| part. Just write in your name and address. 


| ye er OE nce ee See Mae Serve 


FE NEA ER RENE Par eR 
Mail today to The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. 2A, 80 E. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A band of contrasting color was used to give 

interest to these simple curtains. This porch 

was comfortably furnished with pieces dis- 

earded from the rest of the house. Photo by 
U.S... DA. 











THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, January 13—The cut end 

of a lemon dipped in salt is excel- 
lent for cleaning brass. Rinse very care- 
fully with clear water and polish with a 
soft clean cloth. 

Tuesday, January 
14.—For party re- 
freshments you will 
enjoy a new frozen 
delicacy. To make, 
boil 2 cups sugar 
and 2 cups water 
five minutes. Cool. 
Add pulp and juice 
of 2 oranges, juice 
of 2 lemons, 1 can 
pineapple (chopped fine) and 2 bananas 
(rubbed through a sieve). Freeze to a 
mush; add 2 beaten egg whites and fin- 
ish freezing. 

Wednesday, January 15.—The newest 
dresses are long all the way around. 
Some intended for formal wear come to 
the ankle or below while those for day- 
time use reach half way between ankle 
and knee. 

Thursday, January 16.—A scrap bas- 
ket in every room will help to keep the 
house tidy with no effort to anyone. An 
attractive basket can be made by cover- 
ing a cardboard box of suitable size and 
shape with a pretty piece of wallpaper 
and -then giving a coat of shellac. 





ee ale 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Friday, January 17.—The next rainy 
day, provide the toddler with a saucer of 
macaroni broken in short lengths, a few 
big glass beads, needle, and thread. Sev- 
eral happy hours will be spent in making 
necklaces and bracelets. 


Saturday, January 18—Cream of to- 
mato soup may be made without soda if 
the hot, strained tomato is poured slowly 
into the white sauce just before serving. 
Soda and long cooking are apt to destroy 
the valuable vitamin C in the tomato. 


Sunday, January 20.—‘One secret act 
of self-denial, one sacrifice of inclination 
to duty, is worth all the mere good 
thoughts, warm feelings, passionate pray- 
ers, in which idle people indulge them- 
selves.”—Cardinal Newman. 





THE SUN PORCH 


“ USED to hate the winters,” said 
Mrs. Davis, “But now I really en- 
joy them.” 














Sun parlor in the 
modern farm home 
of Mr. and Mrs, J. 
oy Hutchinson, 
Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, North Carolina. 
Full, straight-hang- 
ing curtains temper 
the light and add 
to the charm of this 
pleasant room. 


* * * 


At the right is the 

sun porch in the 

farm home of Wm. 

E. Morgan, Haral- 

son County, Geor- 

gia. Narrow. cur- 

tains serve to frame 

the view but do not i 
shut it out. ee 


“What made you change your mind?” 
asked her neighbor, Mrs. White. 


“My sun porch,” answered Mrs. Davis. 
“On cold, disagreeable days I can sit 
there with my sewing or my book and 
not have that shut in feeling that staying 
in the house gives me. The children play 
there happily and since the furniture is 
simple I do not have to worry about the 
damage they may do. I have decorated 
it in bright, gay colors that make it seem 
cheerful on even the grayest day, and 
when the sun shines it is gorgeous.” 


“We have a glassed in porch,” observ- 
ed Mrs. White thoughtfully. “But some- 
how we never made much use of it. I 
think I shall have to furnish it and en- 
joy it.” 

“Do,” urged her friend. “Old chairs 
that have served their day in other rooms 
can be painted or slip covers can be made 
for them. Or inexpensive reed or wicker 
pieces can be used. Cushions with gay 
covers help a lot, and of course vou want 
curtains. 


“Curtains?” questioned Mrs. White. 
“Won't they shut out the sunshine so that 
it will be just like the rest of the house?” 






ressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, Editor 


“Not if you choose the right kind,” an- 
swered Mrs. Davis. “I have a narrow 
width of fast color Indian head in a love- 
ly soft shade of orange hanging at each 
window with a shallow valance across the 
top. This just tempers the light and 
keeps it from being a glare but does not 
shut out either the view or the sun.” 


“T have some old shede rollers, and I 
might have shades instead of curtains,” 
observed Mrs. White. 

“So you might,” agreed her friend, 
“provided you have the right kind. Plain 
or glazed chintz in a gay pattern would 
be charming. Or you could use a striped 
material that combines such colors as 
green and tan. Just tack the goods right 
to the rollers and finish the bottom with 
a hem or with scallops and a narrow 
fringe. 

“Another scheme,” she went on, “is to 
use very thin, sheer glass curtains of net 
or marquisette in 
a cream shade or 
a delicate color. 
Then you will 
not want any 
draperies but you 
may want plain 
shades. This is a 
good way to cur- 
tain the sun 
porch that does 
not happen to 
look out on a 
pretty view.” 


“How did you 
learn so much 
about curtains?” 
asked Mrs. White. 


The Progressive” Farmer ™ 





room. And I[ have not known what to 
get nor how to handle them for the best 
results. Will the bulletin help me with 
these rooms?” 


“Yes, it surely will. It discusses the 
windows of every room in the house and 
has helpful suggestions concerning each.” 


Editor’s Note.—Mrs. Hutt will be glad to 
have a.copy of Farmer’s Bulletin 1516, 
“The Principles of Window Curtaining,” 
sent free to anyone writing her and ask- 
ing for it. Please address your letters to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Editor, Woman’s De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman, Birmingham, Ala. 





| PATTERNS 


Prtcn of each pattern, 20 cents. 








Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 

your name and address plainly on your order 

sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
is now available. You will find it a great help 
in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren and in planning and making useful 
gifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





| THE HOT OIL SHAMPOO a 


2 LEASE tell me what to do for over 
oily hair. I shampoo it every five 
days or so but it loses its fluffiness right 


away,” writes M. K. of Virginia. 





Once a week is often enough to sham- 
poo the hair, M. K., even though it is 
oily. It seems queer to suggest using 
more oil but as your trouble is caused by 
an unhealthy condition, the hot oil sham- 
poo will help to restore your scalp to 
normal. Use equal parts of the sort of 
mineral oil that is sold to be used as a 
laxative and olive oil. Warm the oil but 
do not have it hot enough to feel uncom- 
fortable. Part the hair and rub the mix- 
ture well into the scalp, using a bit of ab- 
sorbent cotton or a small brush. Dip a 
bath towel in hot water and wring it 
nearly dry and wrap it around your 
head. As soon as the towel cools, put it 
in fresh hot water and wring again. Re- 


Striped material has been tacked to shade 
rollers to make charming and easily managed 
curtains for this sun porch pictured below. 
Notice the generous-sized radiator which 
makes the porch an ideal playroom even in 
the coldest weather. Photo by U. D. Ai 








“That’s no secret,” laughed Mrs. Da- 
vis. “I studied Farmers’ Bulletin 1516, 
The Principles of Window Curtaining.” 

“Well, I am going to get it and study 
it too,” declared Mrs. White. “I need 
new curtains not only for the sun porch 
but for my living room and the boys’ 


chee a 


peat until the oil has been on the hair for 
about three hours. Then shampoo the 
hair with a good mild soap and warm 
water. Rinse thoroughly and use the 
juice of a lemon or a little vinegar in the 
last water. 


A good lotion to ue on excessi 


4. 
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oily hair between shampoos is made of 3 
ounces of Cologne water, % ounce of toi- 
jet alcohol, and 10 drops of spirits of 
rosemary. ‘The druggist will make this 
up for you. Rub into the scalp with a 
little piece of cotton and let the hair hang 
Joose while it dries. 


DELICIOUS RECIPES | 


eee 
RANGE Marmalade.—Select sour, sn_ooth- 
O skinned oranges. Weigh oranges and al- 
low three-fourths their weight in sugar. 
Remove peel from oranges in quarters. Cook 
peel until soft in enough boiling water to 





cover; drain; remove white part from peel 
by scraping with a spoon. Cut thin yellow 
rind in strips, using a pair of scissors. This 


is more quickly accomplished by cutting 
through two or three pieces at a time. Di- 
vide oranges in sections, remove seed and 
tough part of the skin. Put into 
ing kettle and heat to boiling point, add su 
gar gradually, and cook slowly one hour; add 


a preserv- 


rind and cook one hour longer. Pour into 
glasses. 

Orange and Carrot Marmalade.—Dice 6 me- 
dium sized carrots, cook in as little water 


as possible until they are tender, and drain 
Cut 3 oranges and 1 lemon in small pieces, 
add them to the carrots, measure the quantity, 
and add two-thirds as much sugar. Cook the 
mixture until it is clear, turn it into jelly 
glasses, and when cold cover with hot paraffin. 
Candied Orange Peel.—Remove peel 
thin-skinned oranges in quarters. Cover with 
cold water, bring to boiling point, and cook 
slowly until soft. Drain, remove white por- 
tion, using a spoon, and cut yellow portion in 
thin strips using scissors. Boil % cup water 
and 1 cup sugar until syrup will thread when 
dropped from tip of spoon. Cook strips in 
syrup 5 minutes, drain, and coat with fine 
granulated sugar. 

Grapefruit Marmalade.—One grapefruit, 1 or- 
ange, 1 lemon, water, sugar. Wipe fruit 
and slice very thin, rejecting only seeds and 
core of grapefruit. Measure and add three 
times the quantity of water. Let stand in 
an earthen dish overnight and next morning 
let boil 10 minutes. Leave until next day 
then boil 2 hours. Measure and add an equal 
quantity of sugar and boil, stirring occasion- 
ally that it may not burn about 1 hour. Pour 


from 4 


1 





covered 


stand WW 
melted 


into sterilized glasses; let 
cheesecloth until firm, then cover with 
paraffin. 

Candied Grapefruit Peel.—W ipe 3 
and remove peel in 6 sections lengthwise of 
fruit. Soak overnight in 1 quart cold water 
to which been added 1 tablespoon salt. 
Drain, put in saucepan, cover with cold wa- 
ter, and bring to boiling point; repeat three 
times and cook in the last water until soft, 
the time required being about 4 hours. Drain 
and cut in strips one-eighth inch wide. Weigh 
peel and put an equal weight of sugar in 
saucepan and add ™% cup cold water. Bri 
to the boiling point, add one-half of the strips, 


grapefruits 


has 





cover and cook until pieces are clear. Remove 
to plate taking up as little syrup as possible. 


Cool, roll each piece separately in sugar, and 
a platter to dry. Proceed in same 
er with remaining half. Store in 


Aunt let fays 


spread on 


glass 





By R. QUILLEN 
1930, by 


(Copyright, Publishers Syndicate) 





“That gawky Howard girl ain't look- 
cd anybody square in the face since that 
music teacher told her she had a classic 
profile.” 

“I'd like to start a home for aged bed 
bugs, just to see if any kind o’ charity is 
too silly to get. money out o’ rich widow's 
like Stella.” 
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3274—Skirts are growing steadily longer 
and even the most conservative 
women are wearing the new styles. 


The smart jacket effect of this model 
makes it very becoming to the ma- 
tronly as well as the slender figure, 
and the skirt is modern without be- 
ing extreme. Designed for sizes 16, 


18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4% yards of 39-inch material 


with 5% yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


3246—The separate blouse is extremely pop- 
ular and the flattering neck line of 
this design makes it especially well 
liked. Such a blouse offers a good 
way to use a remnant or to bring up- 
to-date the skirt of a slightly worn 
suit. Satin is much used for the 
Separate blouse worn’ with wool or 
velvet skirts. Designed for sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
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measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
39-inch material with 2% yards of 
binding, 

3267—The long skirt and jabot trimming 


of this dress are new and becoming. 
Such a frock will be found extremely 
useful for early spring wear with or 
without a coat. Either a plain or 
figured material in one of the new 
shades of blue or green might be 
used in its development. Designed 
for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 35-inch contrasting. 
E-788—The ever popular story of the three 
bears is used very effectively in dec- 


orating curtains, bedspreads, and 
cushions for the children’s room. The 
pattern contains other illustrations 
from the story, including Golden 


Locks ‘and other characters. Blue. 
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THIS DIAGRAM WILL SHOW YOU.JUST HOW TO BUILD A HOTBED 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Winter Plants for Window Boxes 
“lVhat can I put in my porch boxes 
in winter to make them attractive? They 
look so bare and ugly without anything 
in them, and it is too troublesome to 
move them every year.” Plant some of 
the small growing evergreens such as 
Euonymus japonica. If desired, put 
some of the larger growing coniferous 
evergreens such as American or Chinese 
arbor vitae, in them and transplant in 
the yard after the winter has passed. If 
something permanent is wanted and that 
will not have to be moved, use the pros- 
trate juniper or the Enuonymus japonica. 


Bunching Root Crops With Rubber 
Bands 


In bunching carrots, 
turnips, or other root 
bands serve well. Here is how R. F. 
Williams, truck farmer of Guilford 
County, N. C., secures his rubber bands 
at practically no cost: “Take a pair of 
heavy shears and cut across old auto- 
mobile inner tubes, making the rubber 
bands 3 to % inch wide, or any other 
width. These bands are handy for many 
other purposes.” 


radishes, 
crops, rubber 


beets, 
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HOW TO PRUNE BEARING | 
- FRUIT TREES | 


| 


< ba two main problems in pruning 
peaches are to thin the crop and keep 
the tree within bounds, that is, prevent 
the fruiting wood from developing so far 
from the trunk that the expense of gath- 
ering, spraying, and thinning becomes 
prohibitive. The usual method of prun- 
ing the bearing peach tree comprises such 
thinning out as is necessary to provide for 
an open head by the removal of the wood 
from the center of the tree. This is fol- 
lowed by a heading back of lateral 
growth, leaving enough new wood to pro- 
vide for a full crop. The fruit of the 
peach is borne entirely on new wood and 
it should be the purpose to prune only 
enough to keep up a supply of this wood. 


Pruning, then, should be that method 
that will keep up a supply of bearing 
wood throughout the centers and lower 
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parts of the trees a 


and outside portions. 


well as on the upper 

This means that the 
tops and centers must be thinned out. The 
main branches should be kept shortened 
back so as to develop lateral growth to 
provide an even distribution of fruit over 
the entire tree. GEORGE H. FIROR. 


ys 





YUUNG FOLKS’ PROBLEMS 


Dear Miss Lee:— 
I am coming to you for advice as I am wor- 


ried. My sweetheart is going to join the 
navy for three years. He has asked me to 
marry him when he gets back. Do you 


think he will still love me after all that time? 
Dandelion, Georgia. 

I am delighted to help you all I can 
but I am afraid there is no way in the 
world that I can tell whether or not ‘your 
sweetheart will remember you. Both of 
you are young and you can change a 
great deal in that time. Suppose that in- 
stead of promising to marry him you wait 
until he gets back and then see how you 
feel. In the meantime go about with all 
the nice boys and girls you know. And 
study hard and read good and 
magazines so that when he returns he 
will not have outgrown you mentally. 


CATHERINE LEE. 


books 


Dear Miss 
I am a 
to be a 
How must I 


Lee :— 
wanted 
object. 


of 14. I have always 
actress. My 


start my 


girl 
movie parents 
career? 

N. F. I, Alas 

“start your career” is to 
go to school and study hard. Get lots of 
outdoor exercise and eat the right sort of 
food so that you will be strong and well. 
Cultivate any musical ability you may 
have and learn to speak correctly and to 
use your voice properly. Whether you 
ever become an actress or not all this 
training will be useful. Tell your parents 
not to worry about your going into the 
movies as the chances are that long be- 
fore you are old enough to do so you will 
have forgotten all about it. 

Address your questions to Miss Catherine 
Lee, care the Woman’s Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Farm Woman, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Please be sure to give your full 
name and address as unsigned letters cannot 
be answered. 


The way to 
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IF YOU NEED A.COLDFRAME, HERE’S HOW TO BUILD IT : 
A cheaper and less permanent coldframe may be made with a cloth covering in place of glass. a 
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Buy Right and Feed Right 


and watch your bank account grow 


Livestock profits are the result of good stock 
properly fed. Thousands of farmer-feeders in 
every section of the U. S. A. have found that 
CorroNseEED Meat properly balanced with 
home-grown grain assures greater gains, in 
faster time, at less cost. The dairy cow makes 
maximum yields at minimum feed costs—hence 
greater profits. Whether you feed Beef Cattle, 
Hogs, Sheep, Dairy Cows or Poultry, Corron- 
SEED MEAL will help you make greater 
year-round profits. Our Educational Service, 
composed of leading authorities on livestock 
feeding, will gladly tell you how to balance 
CoTTONSEED MEAL with your home-grown 
grains to maké your bank account grow. This 
information is free. Sign and mail the coupon 
below—or write us for specific information 
about your feeding problems. 


Mixed feeds containing Cor- 


TONSEED MEAL as a source of 





protein are profitable to buy 

Look at the analysis tag and 

see that the mixed feeds you \ “, F 

buy contain COTTONSEED \ erery pr / 

MEAL, E929 
ESNCPA. 





Educational Service Department,P¥-E 
Nav’L COTTONSEED PRODUCTS Ass’N 
915 Santa Fe Bldg 
Dallas, Texas 


Columbia National Bank Bldg., 
Columbia, South Carolina 





Please send me your new book, ‘Practical Ways to 
Increase Year-Round Production.” 


Name. 





Address___ 


| 


$5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE TREES 


$7.50 per 100 & up, 
Small or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Apples, 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FRE 


cE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22, CLEVELAND. TENN. 


_State_ 



















More Money 


witha 


ROSSMETAL SILO 


Keeps ensilage sweet — no freeze troubles — no 
shrinkage—no swelling—fire-proof—wind proof 
— easily made higher — lifetime satisfaction. 
Free book—‘‘ Users Own Words’ written by 
250 satisfied Ross owners. 

ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO., Springfield, Ohio 
Established 1850) 17 Warder St. 
a Check items wanted 
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Sasy Cash-S 
d Quick Anopportunity 
toearn$lba day f 
or more taking orders from yourg 
friends and neighbors for our fine 
tailoring. Orders come easy when 
you show our swell! samples and 
smart styles. We Show You How— 
You don’t need to know anything 
about tailoring—simply follow our 
directions—we make it easy. 


FREE SUIT OFFER 


Make a few sales to your friends and 
get a finely tailored to your order suit, in 
any style, absolutely Free, in addition to 


our cash profits. 
New, Big New style con- | 
Sample venient carrying 
UTFIT outfit, large all- 
‘wool samples—all supplies necessary to 
at once — furnished FREE. Write at once. 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. N223,, Chicago 
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‘Address Letters to'UndeP tare of Progressive Farmer 














a series of wonderful messages from 


deavor. 
be from Dr. Chas. F. 

AM glad of the fine record the 

farm boys of the South are making 
and in response to Editor Poe’s re- 
quest that I name one or more quali- 
ties that I believe will help you win 
success, let me say that the supreme 
secret is to be more interested in your 
work than anything else in the world. 
It is well enough to have other avoca- 
tions and amusements, though the less 
of them the better. But the great 
thing is to make your work your play 
and to give your whole soul to it, not 


Thwing. 





A “SUCCESS TALK’? FROM GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


During 1930 we again expect to bring to farm boys who read The Progressive Farmer 
great 
Here is one from one of the country’s best known authors. 


different lines of en- 
Next week’s will 


Americans in many 


merely to appropriate the hours of 
labor, but to give your daily and 
nightly thoughts to doing what you 
have set out to do better than anyone 
else would do it in your position, and 
let all your strength and all your 
hopes and all your aspirations be cen- 
tered in this result. Only so can you 
look back upon your life as having 
been something really worth while. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


VIRGINIA CARR, Fairfax County. 








- x Bein Bh waa = 
YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 
And if a man also strive for masteries, yet 


is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully.— 
Il Timothy 2:5, 


‘7 Girls and Boys:— 
I 


hope you read all about our 
Achievement Club in last week's paper 
|} and that you have already made use of 


— the enrollment blank 
Mneaaieea ‘ 
i iii Y that was printed on the 
Ny) y 7 to 17 page. For the 
benefit of those who 


didn’t use the blank last 
printing it 
again on this page. I’m 
looking for your appli- 
cation soon, 

Ill 
my 


week we're 


bet I know one of 
nieces who has al- 
ready become a member of the Achieve- 
ment Club. Her name is Jessie Wester 
and she lives in Franklin County, N. C. 
Away last summer she wrote us about a 
club that she thought would worth 
while with the suggested name, ‘““The PF 
Club.” I believe our new organization is 
what she was thinking of. The Achieve- 





be 


ment Club as organized does not require 
a pledge of the member but the one pro- 
posed by Miss Wester is well worth re- 


membering—and following: 


I promise to do unto others as I would like 
for them to do unto me. 

I will honor my parents. 

I will not willfully tell a lie. 

I will not use slang in any way. 

I will not be cruel to dumb animals. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 
Our Knowledge Shelf.—If you'd like to learn 
to play the mouth harp, M. Hohner, Inc., 114 
East 16th St., New York City, will be glad to 
send you free a valuable 
struction book, ‘‘How 


and interesting in- 


to Play the Harmonica.” 


If your school is interested in a harmonica 
band, your teacher or your principal may 
obtain free from the same company “Har- 
monica Bands for Boys and Girls,’ and ‘‘The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the 
Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” The 


named booklets are not sent to indi- 
and 


two last 
vidual boys 

Now Figure This Out.—At supper we had 
potato pie and I said to the lady of the house, 


girls. 


“I see your hair got into your face this af- 
ternoon when you were making the pie.” How 
did I know? (See Answer A.) 

Know Your Agricultural History.—W ho can 
name six plants native to North and South 
America that white men never knew _ before 
the Americas were discovered? (See answer 
3:) 

The World of Plants.—Plants belong to fam- 
ilies and have brothers, aunts, uncles, cousins, 












and all the other relatives that the human 
family has feginning next week, we want 
to acquaint you with some of the most in- 
teresting and some of the most unus of 








these relations and relatives—giving one gr 





of facts each week. 

Answer A.—Seeing bits of potato on sev- 
eral strands of h I knew it must have got- 
ten there when the hair had fallen into her 
eyes while she was 


mixing the pie and she 
hair away. 


had 
Answer B.—Corn, t 


brushed the 


natoes, Irish potatoes, 























weet potatoes, tobacco, bananas, and_ the 
plants from which we obtain vanilla and 
cocoa. 
Sincerely yours, 
4-H Honor Roll 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
VERNON EPTING, Newberry County, winner 
f the sweepstakes 10 ears of corn, South 
Car a State Fair, 1929. The 10 ears be- 
longing to this club boy competed tor 
the Southern Railway corn trophy, as the 
official representation from South Carolina. 
This club member ha active in 4-H 
club work over a nun years, and has 
won premiums with corn and pigs at the 
state fair each year. 


WILLIARD JONES, Greenville County, win- 


ner in the South Carolina state 4-H club 
boys’ livestock ‘judging contest, held at 
the State Fair, October 23. This entitled 


him, together with his county agent, to a 
free trip to the National 4-H Club Congress 
held in connection with the International 
Live Stock Show in Chicago, November 29- 


December 6. 





=== 


Dear Uncle P. F.:— 


and support: 
' 








SEND IN YOUR APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP NOW 


(Send your application to Uncle P. F., The Progressive Farmer, at nearest officc) 


I want to become a member of The Progressive Farmer’s Achievement Club 
for boys and girls. I’m going to be one of those who do things in 1930. 
Name......- 


NE ETL TTT | PTT ME ee 


One of my parents has signed below as evidence that I have their approval 


ANTE NBR PORE (A APR NAT IP EE 
(There are no membership fees of any kind.) | 


———————} 


State. . 


Sincerely yours, 


















HE ALL THERE / 








The Progressive Farmey 
VIRGINIA—GIRLS 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, Fairfax County 
has completed the following Projects: 3 
years clothing, 3 years bread, 1 year room 
improvement. Won team 
efficiency award demonstration 
given at State Short Course. Under Eliz. 
abeth’s leadership all members of her 
club completed their work, the club Win. 
ning the county banner. She is a 
leader and has led her club in many ¢ 
munity activities. She has never Missed 
a club meeting. Se!-cted one of the 
six girls to go to Camp Vail, Springfield 
Mass., last fall. President of the County 
4-H Club Council. 





demonstration 


on her 





Teal 
om- 


as 


A’ club 


worker and member for 4 years, she hag 
completed the following projects: 4 years 
clothing, 3 years bread, 1 year cooking, } 


year room improvement work. Is preg. 
dent of her club and was president of 
County 4-H Club Council in 1928. Virginia 
moved into a new community last year 
and she at once organized a club of 9 
members and raised money to equip the 
club kitchen. She won the demonstration 


team efficiency award on her demonstra. 
tion at the State Short Course, and won 
a trip to Camp Vail last fall. 


CATHERINE WAMPLER, Rockingham Coun. 


ty, 8 years a club member, completed the 
following projects: pig, poultry, clothing, 
and room improvement. She has _ taken 
an active part in all poultry judging con. 
tests, winning a place on the state team 
which went to Madison Square Garden, 
She demonstration team eff 











won iciency 
award on demonstration given at State 
Short Course, id trip to Camp Vail, 
Springfield, Mass., last fall. She is al- 
ways an active club member, has_ not 
missed a club meeting in the 8 years she 


has been member. 


MARY LEE DOVEL, Rockingham County, 


completed work in the following projects: 





baby beef, dairy calf, poultry, canning, 
room improvement. Won demonstration 
team efficiency award on demonstrati 
given at State Short Course. Through 





excellent work on room improvement proj- 
ect sne has com- 
munity. She Vail, 
Springfield, Mass., last 


been a big help to her 
trip to Camp 


fall. 


won a 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 

By CARLTON WILLIAMS 

“)} LONG TO SEE MY 
-PRELATIONS” A HOUND 
MOANED IN DESPAIR- 
HE LANDED IN A gf 
SAUSAGE PLANT AN’ 
OOND HIS FOLKS 


















PLETAL IITE TEI 


MBRIGN GOROON 
JEFFERSON CO, 
ARKANSAS, 








question about the minerals in our bod- 
ies, but she didn’t know about the dime | 
swallowed.” 


say ‘please’ an’ ‘thank you’ even whet 
they ain’t got no company.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Roanoke County, Va. 
Carscaddon, Rowan County, N. C. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 


1930, by 


e 
®, 


Fitzgerald, 
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(Copyright, 
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» Screens and cleanliness are the main pre- 


January ii, L930 


A fittle fevmon 
sete aces 


“It’s Catching” 


N THIS modern day, fine distinctions 
between infectious and contagious dis- 
eases are rarely made, except by scien- 
tific people. We used to be very careful 
to say that a con- 
tagious disease was 
acquired by touching 
the patient or touch- 
ing something that 
the patient had 
touched, or touching 
some discharge from 
the patient; while an 
infectious disease 
= i was a disease the 
— germs of which were 
carried in the water we drank, or in the 
food we ate, or in the air we breathed, 
or in some other way than by direct con- 
tact with the patient. 


Most authorities have dropped the 
terms “contagious” and “infectious” and 
have substituted the word “communica- 
ble’ or “transmissible,” or, as we speak 
of these diseases in everyday terms, “‘the 
catching” diseases. Some of these dis- 
eases are transmitted in one way and some 
in another way. 





Four Groups— To make it quite 
plain, we will put these “catching” dis- 
eases into four groups and tell how they 
are spread :— 

1. The catching diseases of stomach and 
bowels are spread by discharges of bowels. 

2. The catching diseases of the throat and 
lungs are spread by discharges from the nose 
and mouth. 

3. Insect-borne diseases are spread by 
sect bites. 

4, Those diseases transmitted to the skin 
and through the skin and mucous membranes 
are spread by some kind of contact. These 
are also called contact diseases. 


in- 


1. The Digestive and Gastro-Intes- 
tmal Diseases—This group includes 
typhoid fever, dysentery, Asiatic cholera, 
food poisoning and infection, and hook- 
worm disease. In every one of these dis- 
eases, the wastes from the body of the 
person who is sick (bowel movement or 
urine) has to be taken into the mouth of 
the well person. This is bad but true. 
Hookworm would be somewhat of an ex- 
ception to the rule, as very often the lar- 
vae of the hookworm pass through the 
feet (as ground itch) to the blood supply. 
We are having fewer of these diseases 
from year to year, because we are more 
cleanly and we are being vaccinated. We 
are more particular about our water and 
our milk, we have begun to fear and de- 
spise flies, and we use more soap and 
water. 

2. Diseases of Respiratory Tract.— 
These diseases constitute one of the larg- 
est groups of diseases. Those which are 
strictly diseases of the respiratory tract 
(lungs and throat) are tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, colds, diphtheria, and whooping 
cough. Smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, 
mumps, cerebrospinal meningitis are real- 
by diseases of other organs, but are trans- 
mitted by discharges from mouth and 
nose. Practically all the “diseases of chil- 
dren” belong to this group. Just watch 
a child or a bunch of children for a while 
and you will get the reason why. Swap- 
Ping saliva is the answer. If you can by 
any means lessen the swapping of saliva, 
you will have gone far toward eliminat- 
ing “children’s diseases.” 

3. Diseases Spread by Insects.— 
The insect bites the animal or person who 
has the disease and then after a certain 
Period of time, bites the susceptible per- 
son and introduces the germ or parasite 


of this disease into his blood. In this 
group, we have malaria, typhus fever, 
bubonic plague, sleeping sickness, ete. 


The insects that carry these diseases are 
Mosquitoes, lice, ticks, fleas, bedbugs, bit- 
ing flies, gnats, and other vermin. Good 


ventive measures for this group of dis- 
eases. 


4. Diseases Caught Through the 
Skin.— Diseases transmitted to or 
through the skin are classified in two 


groups: (1) Those diseases that attack a 
perfectly normal unbroken mucous mem- 
brane by simple contact of pus of the dis- 
ease. Gonorrhea is the outstanding one 
in this group, but it does not attack the 


skin. Gonorrhea attacks the mucous 
membrane only. The pus of gonorrhea 
is very destructive when it comes into 


contact with the eye and causes blindness. 
(2) Those transmitted through 
the broken skin or broken mucous mem- 
brane, such as hydrophobia, tetanus, and 


diseases 


syphilis. Theepractice of a strict single 
moral standard will prevent gonorrhea 
and syphilis. There are serums to pre- 


vent rabies and tetanus. 

By keeping these important and well 
established facts in mind, we can much 
better understand the ‘‘catching diseases.” 











THE NATURE LOVERS 
| By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN | 








# 
A Nature Romance for Winter 
Evenings 

N ALMOST any social gathering these 

happy winter evenings, a contest of 
wits is a means of diversion and enter- 
tainment. Here is a contest that will put 
make the names 
their appropriate 
places in the 
ing of a pleasing 
romance of bird 
land, for which Jane 
Kommers, of 
consin, is 





responsi- 


CHARLOTTE HILTON 
GREEN 


“Bird 


club, grange, church social, or other gath- 
ering. 

The task is to think up proper bird 
names to fill out the blanks. See how 
many can get them right. The answers, 
by number, will be found at the end of 
the article. The winner is the one whe 
gets all the names, or the most 
right. Here is the romance :— 


names, 


Excitement reigned in Birdland. 
— and — — had eloped. Only their 
most intimate friends, and — knew of 
the elopement, and they thought it quite 


a=. 








The bride was a bit uncertain about 
eloping, but did not — when the hour 
arrived, for the groom said she was a — 
and he might — if she failed him. But 


they abandoned their contemplated trip to 
the — Islands. 


News is — to travel, and upon their re- 
turn all Birdland seemed to — out to wel- 
come them. Even a rejected country 
suitor was present, but he was a very — 
The considerate groom did not — 
over his victory, however. 


— flowers were used in abundance for 
decoration. — flew high and the — of 
— was seen on every side. Many had to 
— their necks to get even a glimpse of 
the bride. 

It was out of season to — so the — — 
provided meat for the feast, and it was 
roasted by the — over a fire made from 
an old — fence. They feasted till they 
could — no more. The — furnished the 
music. They were presented with a — 
clock and several gold —. 


1. Bob White 10. Swift 19. Kildeer 

2. Jenny Wren 11. Tern 20. Butcher Bird 
3. Phoebe 12. Bluejay 21. Ovenbird 

4. Martin 13. Crow 22. Rail 

5. Lark 14. Cardinal 23. Swallow 

6. Quail 15. Kites 24. Sandpiper 

7. Goose 16. Flicker 25. Cuckoo 

8. Thrasher 17. Bunting 26. Eagles 

9. Canary 18. Crane 











on trial our ability to | 
of | 
birds we know take | 


weav- | 


Wis- | 
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FOR THESE 


BOOKS 


If you will fill out the coupon 
below, telling us what kind of a 
building you are planning to re- 
model, build, ventilate or equip we 
will send you literature and information 
that will save you a lot of money. 








We will show you how to save money on material 
and construction costs—how to plan and arrange 
your buildings to make them most convenient 
and practical. Our 25 years experience in planning 
farm buildings and in building equipment which 
enable farmers to make more money from farm 
stock enables us to give farmers the most practi- 
cal and soundest advice on any remodeling, build- 
ing, ventilating or equipping job that it is possible 
to obtain. 


You'll be mighty glad you sent for these books 
— you'll be interested in the pictures showing 
how we have helped other farmers with their 
fe buildings—you’ll be interested in reading what 

4:4 these farmers say about the helpful Jamesway 
service. These books show too, the complete 
line of Jamesway labor saving equipment for 
farm buildings—equipment for the Dairy Barn 
—equipment for Poultry House—equipment for 
Hog Houses — the best made and most practical 
equipment for reducing labor and increasing 
profits from all your farm animals. il cou- 
pon today to office nearest you. 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. 9157 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Elmira,N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn, 
Jamesway Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Send me your New Jamesway Book. I am interested in 
O Building O Remodeling O Equipping O Ventilating 
0 Cow Barn 0 Horse Barn O Tile Silo 

(0 Hog House O) Poultry House O Building Tile 
I would also like informationon © New Heating System 
for Poultry House O New Pointed Arch Poultry Sreuee 
O Dairy Barn Equipment 0 Poultry Flock Equipment 


Jamesway Equipment is rec- 
ognized as standard in the dairy 
barn and poultry house. Likewise 
Jamesway engineering, research 
and architectural skill has made 
the greatest contribution in the 
designing of profit making farm 
buiidings. This experience, gathered 
by the largest organization of its 
kind, is at the disposal of any farmer 
desiring to remodel or build any farm 
building. 








NOW is the time to place your order for 


‘ SUMMEROUR’S 


HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 
produce “The most wonderful cotton 
ag rene of the gemmine the world has ever known” 
Cotton Seed bred in Georgia Write for booklet and price list to 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
orisianwor of Hilf'and Hilf Cowen) BOX 19 Norcross, Georgia 


HALF Ano HALF 


COTTON 





Trade Mack 
Regieieced 


Half Seed Half Lint 
Brand of the genuine 



























. The New Farquhar 
Roller Bearing 


e 
Sawmill 
New Automatic Geared Set Works 


This new line of mills meets every possible demand for rapid, economical produc- 
tion of accurately-sawed lumber. Hyatt Roller Bearings reduce the load and make 
very much quicker pick-up when log is fed into saw. Less power required, more 
accurate and greater capacity. 

Well adapted for use with Farquhar-Hercules Gas or Kerosene Motor, Tractor 
or Steam Power. 

Send for complete description—Bulletin 629-A 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 


Box 619 YORK, PA. 
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End the Milk Losses 


OUR best efforts to win bi 
from faulty milk production can be pha 
udders and teats 











































































ly offset if you permit udder 
troubles to cause discomfort or 
stoppage. These sensitive tissues 
MUST be normal and comfort 
able or definite losses result. A 
few days’ curtailed milk-flow may 
wipe out the month's profit of a 
good milker. 

Swift, thorough healing means 
everything—with the daily milk- 
ing program so vitally affected. 
Bag Balm, the great penetrating 
ointment, is designed for just the 
type of healing needed by these 
tender tissues. Compounded with 
this pleasant ointment is an anti- 
septic oil of marvelous penetra- 
tion. This exclusive ingredient is 
used in no other ointment. 

























A quick healer 
in all emergencies 


For chaps, cuts, cracked or sore teats, 
for Caked Bag, Bunches and Inflammations 
of the udder and other troubles of the 
milk-producing organs Bag Balm brings 
quick healing results. For many external 
injuries healing is often accomplished be- 
tween milkings. Bag Balm is also widely 
used for all farm healing and for many 
human uses. Keep a package on hand con- 
a * orn stantly. It will save you many a dollar. 
oo Remember, there is no profit ina cow 
with udder or teat troubles that hold up 
the milk flow. 














Bag Balm—in the familiar 10-ounce package—is sold by drug, 
feed, hardware and general stores. If your dealer is not supplied, 
it will be mailed postpaid. Do not accept substitutes; they can 
not produce Bag Balm results. Write us for valuable new Cow 
Book. An authoritative treatise by a prominent veterinarian. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vermont 


i SHUMWAY'S 
{ How Many Good Seeds 


Will You N eed ? produce Flowers and Vegetables 


ft . of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 
finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous 
producers. 

For 60 years satisfied customers have 
bought Shumway’s Good Seeds at reason- 
able prices and received the desired results. 

FREE—Large catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
139 S. First St., Rockford, Ill. 








Read the display and classified ads in 
this issue and see what the poultry- 








men have to offer. You will find most 
any breed you are looking for adver- 
tised in this issue. Place your order 
NOW for present or future delivery. 


Progressive Farmer advertisers are 
ei guaranteed reliable. You need have 
i no hesitancy in ordering from ads in 
our paper. We assure you of a fair 
and square deal. 





WRIST WATCH GIVEN 


# Sell my Grape Gum, Gumlets, Candy Mints, etc. 
5c tn Everybody will buy trom you. I eae 
& watch and other Gandy presents FREE and besides 
vou make money every day, Write today for agent’s 
ackage. 
Chas. David, sta. V, Cincinnati, 0., Dept.811 
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Tobacco Seed 


i FREE CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 

Get your Tobacco Seed from THE FARMER SEED GROWER of twenty-two years’ experience. 
CERTIFIED SEED—I can furnish several varieties of seed certified by THE VIRGINIA CROP 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. This affords you an opportunity to secure reliable seed, 
true to type, clean and of high germination. All certified seed are required to be treated 
against disease. , 
TREATED SEED—I can also furnish all varieties uncertified seed, treated or not treated. 











MILL RUN FARM, W. W. GREEN, Prop., Bowling Green, Va. 
Please send free catalog and price list. 
































| MASTER FARMER WILKER. | 
| SON'S THREE GOOD LEGS | 
ee Soom nre ees 

Rae: CD AE OE cca s-6-0.03.045.6.5 0064 bees 20 x 30 
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Giyaint aed sted NOUS 6.0 sis cscscsecvcas 2s 
Two poultry houses ............ ror se 
Brooder Howse: <2 i.60c0.<% stn baeees Catan 14 x 20 
PIC ROMNIE BORD ic ccsecansdsecccenccccs 12 x 18 
Children’s playhouse in yard ........... 8 x 10 
TWO-Gtory Gin NOWSE  ....sccccevsevccseccad BOD 
Engine and saw shed ...cccscccecseseest0 X WO 
MEE MNS kcbatint eneaies OARS oem EREeS 18 x 20 
EE DHOUNG. Salis vin Gawakgue’s Re onkencoe ees 6x 10 
MEPESHEL, GHOG 6s 6055c ceed see veecctunseer vere MO 
WO BUENO. BUCOS. (Sovcdon's os cegles nine ners 20 x 40 


Sweet potato curing house, capacity 500 bushels 
Four portable hoghouses 

One 5-room servant house 

Four 4-room tenant houses 

This list does not include the usual out- 
buildings. Practically all buildings are 
attractively. painted and in good repair. 
There is also a flue-heated hotbed for 
growing sweet potato slips and other 
plants. 

The farm dwelling is a two-story 12- 
room house with basement. Light and 
water plant, incubators, and canned goods 
are housed in the basement. The house 
has front and rear porches, is attractively 
painted and screened throughout, with 
electric lights, running water, and bath- 
room complete. Electric churn motor, 
machine motor, and an electric fan make 
housework lighter for the good house- 
wife. This beautiful farm home, topped 
with its big farm bell typical of so many 
Southern farm homes, sits back ina grove 
of oaks, and is approached by a circular 
driveway leading up to the picket fence 
and gateway in front. The large farm 
garden and the well cared for home or- 
chard of about two acres are to the left 
and somewhat to the rear of the house. All 
buildings about the farm are conveniently 
placed and the proper distance from the 
dwelling for purposes of sanitation and 
attractive appearance. 


Livestock and Farm Implements 
A N INSPECTION of the premises 
will reveal a layout of livestock and 
machinery rarely found on any one farm. 
There is a closed car for family use, and 
a truck to do quick hauling and transfer 
truck and produce to market. A well kept 
herd of 13 dairy cows supplies cream for 
the cream truck which passes twice week- 
ly. A highly pedigreed Guernsey sire is 
being used to build the herd. A flock 
of 250 White Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Red purebred hens supplies eggs for the 
market the year round. Five hundred 
thrifty pullets came into lay this fall. 
Two purebred Poland China, and four 
purebred Duroc Jersey sows are raising 
pigs and pork for the market, and help- 
ing the poultry utilize the skimmilk from 
the dairy cows and turn it into ready 
cash. A _ purebred Poland China boar 
heads the herd. Seven good farm mules 
are supplemented by the big farm tractor 
in doing the farm work. 
An inventory of farm tools and ma- 
chinery includes tractor with plows and 


harrows, binder, mower, rake, grain 
thresher, hay baler, riding cultivator, 
drag and_=spring-tooth harrows, grain 


drill, pea thresher, manure spreader, two 
cotton planters, feed mill, three wagons, 
four two-horse turnplows, middle burster, 
seed cleaner, weeder, corn mill, spray 
pump outfit, up-to-date syrup mill, cotton 
gin, sawmill, wood saw, 20-horse power 
steam engine and boiler, scales and other 
accessories, and a light and water plant 
for the farm. These are all housed and 
constantly cared for. 

In keeping with his modern plant is Mr. 
Wilkerson’s system of keeping records. 
He is able to furnish figures showing 
gross and net income from all the differ- 
ent major products of his farm. He should 
be said to farm on a cash basis with the 
system he employs. 

Cotton raised on the farm is marketed 
through the South Carolina Cooperative 
Cotton Marketing Association, Mr. Wil- 
kerson being a member and active sup- 





porter of the association, and a director 


The Progressive Farmer 


when it was organized. Cream is mar. 


keted through the local creamery, and 
other products on the local and home 


market. Some cane seed and other seed 
are shipped. 


Glimpses of the Master Farmer 
Himself 
As A man, 


Mr. Wilkerson has many 
fine and varied talents. He specia]- 
ized in agronomy at Clemson College, 
While there he was president of Calhoun 
Literary Society, won a medal for ora- 
tory, tried his hand at journalism, was 
an officer and active worker in the Y. M, 
C, A., director of the college glee club 
for two years, member and officer of the 
college band and orchestra, and declined 
some lucrative offers for his services as 
a musician and a teacher to follow his 
chosen vocation of farming. He still 
makes good use of his musical training, 
In agricultural work in the county he 
has always actively supported the Exten- 
sion Service in its program of work for 
bettering conditions, and vocational work 
in the high school. He is a member of 
the County Council of Agriculture and a 
director in the Farmers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. 

Since leaving college he has been ac- 
tive in public life in many ways. He has 
been a member of the York County 
delegation to the legislature and while 
there was instrumental in drafting and 
passing a bill which gave York Coun- 
ty a nine months’ school term for the 
county schools. He is now an active 
member of the County Board of Edu- 
cation, and as a member of the board 
of trustees of Hickory Grove High 
School, helped to organize and build the 
high school there. He is now working 
with the board for a new and modern 
high school building for the community. 

In church work he has been even more 
persistently active than in other fields. 
He has charge of Sunday school work 
for the Southern Methodists in his dis- 
trict, has been secretary for the York 
County Interdenominational Sunday 
School Convention, is steward in his own 
church, and superintendent of the Sun- 
day school. With characteristic energy 
he is undertaking to build a new Sunday 
school plant there. As a husband and 
father he is already planning to train and 
educate his children for a broad and use- 
ful citizenship such as has characterized 
his own life. Young in years, broad in 
vision, progressive in spirit, he well de- 
serves the title of honor he has won. 





| CAN YOU REMEMBER TWEN- 
| TY-FIVE YEARS AGO? 


Why Universal Education? 
WENTY-FIVE years ago this week 
The Progressive Farmer reprinted 

the following paragraph from a speech 

by Charles Brantley Aycock, who was 
that month retiring from the office of 

Governor of North Carolina:— 

“We have in the South today our Hills, 
our Lamars, our Becks, our Vests, our 
Vances, and our Hamptons, (all of them 
products of the period before the war), 
but no man can gv throughout the coun- 
try and lay his hand on the head of any 
single child and say that here 1s a Lamar, 
here is a Vance, or a Vest, or a Hill, or 
a Hampton, or a Beck. It is the business 
of the schools to find for us these splen- 
did children and develop them into these 
great leaders. If I believed in universal 
education for no other reason, this would 
be to me a sufficient one.” 














| ZENO MOORE, HE SAYs— | 
Ll SS 


With a good legume you can grow ni- 
trogen on your farm more cheaply than 
you could freight it there from Muscle 
Shoals. 
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Preparing the Tobacco Plant Bed | 
Right Here Success With the 
‘Tobacco Crop Begins 
By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 





ena 
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“rfNHE tobacco crop is made in the 

bed.” This is one of the piquant 
sayings of Zeno Moore of Edge- 
combe County, N. C., now county 
agent at large. A mistake made here 
will remain a mistake clear through 
until the crop is sold. 

So important is everything to be 
done in preparing the tobacco bed 
properly that are giving this 
timely article by the tobacco special- 
ist of the Georgia State College of 
Aogriculture, covering the subject step 
by step in a way that will be helpful 
to every reader who follows Mr. 
Westbrook's instructions and advice. 
His article having been revised in one 
or two details by E.G. Moss, superin- 
tendent of the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station at Oxford, is hearti- 
ly approved by Mr. Moss for our 
readers in the Carolinas and Virginia. 


we 








HE plant bed is the keynote to suc- 

cess in the tobacco business. Plenty 
of early and vigorous plants are essen- 
tial best results in the production 
of high grade to- 
bacco. It is the early 
tobacco that gives 
the biggest profits. 
Late tobacco is rare- 
ly ever profitable. 

The earliness and 
quality of the plants 
are influenced large- 
ly by the location, 
fertilization, and care 
of the plant bed. It 
is a general practice in the flue-cured sec- 
tions to. prepare the plant bed on freshly 
cleared land. The reason for this is that 
such land contains an abundance of hu- 
mus and is not compacted and baked by 
heavy rains and the sun, and the plants 
are not covered with sand after rains. 
Plants grow faster on fresh land than on 
land cultivated for a long time. Further, 
fresh land is less liable to retain tobacco 
diseases. 


for 





E. C. WESTBROOK 


Locating the Bed 


T IS good practice to select the place 

for the bed in the woods at the edge 
of a clearing. Few grass and weed seed 
are likely to be there and the bed is bet- 
ter protected from the cold spring winds. 
The particular spot chosen should be 
loamy and friable. It should be naturally 
moist but should have good drainage and 
be free from standing water at all times. 
When practicable, it is desirable to locate 
the bed near a stream of water. At such 
places the land is likely to be moist and 
in case of drouth can be watered easily. 
Great care should be used in selecting 
beds near ponds and swamps. Plants 
“cannot be grown on crawfish land. If the 
land remains wet and cold the plants will 
make poor growth and will be weak. Made 
land, that is, land that has been made by 
soil washing in from adjoining fields, is 
not desirable, as it usually contains a 
large quantity of weed and grass seed. 

The proper size of bed necessary to in- 
sure plenty of plants as recommended by 
different tobacco experts varies a great 
deal. The size of the bed recommended 
to furnish plants enough for five acres va- 
nes from 100 to 200 square yards. It is 
a safe policy to prepare 200 square yards 
of bed, that is a bed five yards wide and 
40 yards long, for each five acres of to- 
bacco, 


If the lay of the land will permit, it is 
_ desirable to have the bed not more than 


15 feet wide and as long as necessary to 
get the required number of yards. 
shape makes it easy to place and replace 
the cheesecloth used to cover the bed. 





This | 
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An exposure to the south and east will 


give the earliest plants. It is a 
tice to have two beds, one a 
than the other. 


safe prac- 


The land chosen should 


little later | 


be as free from weed and grass seed as | 


possible. 


Burning the Bed 


S A guarantee against fungous dis- 

eases and insects the bed should be 
burned over before it is seeded. Dry pine 
brush is one of the best materials for 
burning the bed. About 12 good loads of 
compact brush for each 100 to 150 yards 
of bed will usually be necessary to heat 
the soil to a sufficient depth. If brush is 
not available any kind of wood can be 
used. Before the brush or wood is piled 
on the bed all leaves and trash should be 
raked away from it, as they hold moisture 
and prevent the heat from penetrating 
the soil. The bed should be burned until 
the soil is dried out to a depth of about 
three inches. If poles or skids are laid 
along the ground and the brush piled on 
these the burning will be more effective. 
The burning should be done a few days 
before sowing the seed. The bed should 
not be burned when the soil it wet. 

In some instances plant beds have been 
placed in broomsedge fields without burn- 
ing, and by using heavy applications of 
fertilizers and manure splendid results 
were obtained. If the bed is not burned, 
great care should be used to select a spot 
free from weed and grass seed. In most 
cases, the plants on an unburned bed are 
slow in growing off, but when the weath- 
er warms up they will get large enough 
to transplant almost as quickly as those 
on a burned bed. 

After burning rake off all unburned 
wood and litter. The bed should then be 
broken about four or five inches deep 
with a narrow plow in order to keep most 
of the burned soil on top. When this is 
done, harrow the bed with a drag har- 
row until it is in good tilth. 


Fertilizers to Use 


ees tane the plant bed liberally 
with some good fertilizer such as 


3-8-3 or 3-8-5. Two to three pounds of 
fertilizer per square yard is a good appli- 
cation. If the bed has been burned the 
ashes will furnish enough potash, but ni- 
trogen and phosphoric acid will be re- 


quired. Hog manure is a good fertilizer 
for plant beds as it contains no grass 
seed. 

Stable manure and fowl manure con- 
tain grass seed and should not be used. 
Well rotted compost contains few live 


grass seed and can be used with good re- 
sults. Pulling weeds and grass from the 
bed is expensive and is also injurious to 
the young tobacco plants. 


Sowing the Seed 

HE amount of seed used varies from 

one to two heaping tablespoonfuls per 
100 square yards of bed. If too much 
seed is used the plants will be spindling 
in size from being too thick and will not 
live well nor grow off quickly when trais- 
planted. One and one-half tablespoon- 
fuls of seed per 100 square yards is about 
the right quantity to use. 


Mix this quantity of seed with about 
one gallon of fertilizer, road dust, or wood | 


ashes. In order to insure an even sowing 


(Concluded on page 28) 











like coarse. 
dry salt 


OP-DRESSING with Arca- 

dian Nitrate of Soda means 
just one operation—the actual 
application to the soil. No re- 
grinding or screening is nec- 
essary. 


Arcadian Nitrate comes to you 
fine and dry—as free-running as 
coarse, dry salt. Triple protec- 
tion, moisture-proof bags keep 
it in excellent mechanical con- 
dition. 

Arcadian Nitrate is made from 
Nature’s own source—the air. 
It is rich in nitrogen—16.25 per 
cent guaranteed. Shipped in bags 
weighing 200 lbs. net, and in 


bulk. *% 








Free-Runn 
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Arcadian Nitrate of Soda 
runs through your hand 
like coarse, dry salt. 


Order Arcadian from your 


dealer when you buy your mixed 
goods. The Barrett Company 
will gladly assist you in your 
fertilizer problems. Address our 
nearest office. 


ARCAD 


IAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


.. NITROGEN from Nature’s own Source 











that COLD 


...before it stop 


OMMON head colds often “settle” in 
throat and chest where they may be- 
come dangerous—rub Musterole on these 
parts at the first snifle—it will relieve con- 
gestion by stimulating blood circulation. 
But don’t be satisfied with the noticeable 
relief you should experience 
from the first Musterole rub 
—apply it every hour 
for five hours and you'll 
be amazed at the result! 
Working like the trained 
hands of a masseur, this 

























TTERO 


lm, . 
s you! 


famous blend of oil of mustard, camphor, 


menthol and other helpful ingredients brings 
relief naturally. It penetrates and stimulates 
blood circulation and helps to draw out in- 
fection and pain. Used by millions for 20 years. 
Recommended by many doctors and nurses. 
_ Keep Musterole handy— 
jars and tubes. 

To Mothers—Musterole 
is also made in milder 
form for babies and 
small children. Ask for 
Children’s Musterole. 
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ONLY SEED OF STRONG VITALITY 
carry the 
In addition to our certificate of free- 
disease from the 
This process 
off’’ fungi as well as any other disease germs 
and improves germination. 
WILL YOU GIVE $1.00 

for a better tobacco crop? If 

i Catalog, m 
free, which tells of improved strains 
that produce high priced leaf. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 


South Boston, 
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Growing Tobacco 
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Seeds. 


The Vegetables or Flowers you 
to see growing in 
your garden—read all about them 
in Burpee’s Annual Garden 
Book, 176 pages, full of pictures 
and garden news. Write for your 
copy today. It’s free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
116 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





big crop producing 
Rush and Bog Plow and 
For this sturdy 
easily and quickly 
too tough for the average plow or 
The CLARK CUTAWAY 
is an investment that 


machine, with 


Bush & 


Plow and Harrow and other Clark 


Clar. 


Harrow Company, 

Higganum, Conn. 
FREE catalog and FREE book, 
ane Its Tillage.”’ 


and longer service. 


hard baked bottom land, 


harrow. 


Turn Idle Acres Into 
Protit and— 





Save Time and Money on Other 
Disking Jobs 


Turn old pasture land, 
wood land, drained swamps, heavy orchard sod, etc., into 


cleared 


acres with the CLARK CUTAWAY 
Harrow. 

its extra heavy disks 
breaks up and pulverizes soil that’s 


Bog Plow and Har- 


pays for itself many times 
over because it makes productive land out of waste land. 
Equipped with heat treated disks of cutlery steel forged 
sharp for better work 
conditionally guaranteed for 3 years. For 
mules, 


Mail the coupon for FREE book, 
Tillage,’’ and catalog fully describing the Bush & Bog 


They're un- 


all tractors, 


“The Soil and Its 
““Cutaway”’ farm im- 


_ Mail Coupon for Free Books 


“The Boll 





“Cutaway”’ 
end distributed by Sm 
N. C.: and Griffith & Turner Co.. 





Baltimore. Md. 


Disk Harrows and Plows are sold 
ith Hardware Co., 


Goldsboro, 








iV VIRGINIA SECOND IN APPLES | 


GAIN Virginia 
number of carlot shipments of ap- 
ples, the yield in 1929 being 16,000 cars. 
Only the state of Washington heads Vir- 


ranks second in the 


ginia, this far western state producing 
33,000 cars. New York state was a poor 


third with 8,700 cars. Virginia's 1928 crop 
3,700,000 barrels, or 600,000 more 
‘than the 1929 yield. However, the 1929 
|crop brought $9,765,000, or 5 per cent 
more than the larger 1928 crop. 


Was 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


J 
E CAN make mistakes by being too 
hasty as well as by being negligent 

and by putting off things until too late. 

Here are four timely lessons we can learn 

from the mistakes of others :— 


1. Be Patient With Crape Myrtle.— 
My crape myrtle cuttings set in early 
spring last year seemed several weeks 
later to be dry and dead. I had my little 
girl pull them up and put them in a pile. 
Imagine my regret, when I went to re- 
move the pile, to find the plants actually 
sprouting where they had been covered 
by earth. Unfortunately my little girl 
had pulled up all but two, which grew 
finely. MOTHER. 


2. Let’s Plan and Index Our Or- 
chards.—I failed to chart my orchard 
on a definite plan four years ago when 
planting it. Now I have to go all over 
the orchard for one variety when gather- 


ing. FM. -€ 


3. Money Burns When Manure 
Heats.—I piled the compost from my 
cowpen under the edge of the cow shed 
and neglected hauling it out to the field. 
As a result it heated and the nitrogen es- 
caped in the air, as well as leached out by 
the rain. I had to buy commercial fertili- 
zer which cost me $35 per ton, but could 
have saved a great amount of this if I 
had hauled the compost out promptly or 
stored it under a shed, or better still in a 
cement pit. J. W. 


4. We May Watch the Spigot and 
Lose at the Bung.—Although sweet 
potatoes could be bought at from 75 cents 
to $1 per bushel at bedding time last 
spring, I decided to wait until planting 
| time and buy my slips at 25 cents a hun- 
| dred. But at planting time my money was 
| very low and slips were hard to get. The 
| 
| 








| result was, I planted only 500 slips and 
planted them so late my potato crop was 


almost a complete failure. It would have 
been much more profitable if I had grown 
my own slips and maybe had a few to 


sell. Ue Fe) Se 





"IF YOU REALLY WANT TO | 
| KNOW— | 





B* SURE to get this week’s “Right 

Now Bulletin” if you want to know 
how to propagate trees and shrubs in 
winter. It tells about propagation in oth- 
er seasons, too; but the winter propaga- 
tion is the thing right now. 

This bulletin is published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1567, and its title is Propagation of Trees 
and Shrubs. What a fascinating subject! 
The pictures will catch you good—strati- 
fying seed, lath shade over seedbed, graft- 
ing evergreens, and others. The methods 
are not only illustrated but described 
carefully. The bulletin gives many meth- 
ods of propagating trees and shrubs, by 
seeds, cuttings, roots, layers, budding 
and grafting. 

“Why can't I grow holly from seed?” 
was asked recently by two correspondents. 
On page 48 of this bulletin this question 
is answered as follows :— 


“Holly seed, which requires a long 
period for after-ripening, usually does 
not germinate until the second 
spring. 

Now see how the treatment of crape 
myrtle seed differs from holly :— 

Crape myrtle seed, says the bulletin, 
should be ‘“‘kept dry and planted after 
the soil warms in the spring.” 

This bulletin also tells us that (1) a 
long list of tree and shrub seeds may be 
stratified as soon as we get them and 
planted in the fall or early spring; (2) 
another long list must be kept dry and 
planted in the spring; and (3) several, 
including oaks and longleaf pine, should 
be planted as soon as ripe. 

This 
things 
want to know. 


50-page bulletin contains many 
that lovers of trees and shrubs 
It is free, too. Just write 


to the United States Department of Agri- 
Washington, D. C., 
1567. 


culture, and ask for 


Farmers’ 


Bulletin No. 
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Do Your Sawing With 


FRICK 
Saw Mill Machinery 


Thousands of Frick Saw Mills are do- 
ing good jobs all over the country. 
You should own a Frick outfit, too. 

Frick Saw Mills are equipped with 
Timken Roller Mandrel bearings, Hyatt 
Roller carriage axle bearings, head- 
block ells with separate adjustable 
racks, improved patented belt feed, etc. 

Made in Five Sizes. 


Frick Company 


Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1220-23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, .. 83 Forsyth St., S.W. 
Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. | 























Wade to bulld New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer, 


Petee COLLECTION Mediehe a7 
worth 15c; Rottnte. 12 kinds, worth "Te 
Ro By oti t finest, worth 20c; Tarai, 
7 Splendid, mY 10c; Ontos, 8 best varieties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 

worth 26c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


- SEND 10 CENTS | 


cover postage and packing an 

ceive this vajuable collection of eas 

Dostpald, together with 

"ina beantifal Seed and Plant 
all about Buckbee’s 

¥) sah of-Life’’ Seeds, Plante, gta, 


H. W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms, 
Farm (55, Rockford, tll. 
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ae R Saves half your 
< i fence money! Get 
es, 2 “4 my New talog 


and prices on Farm 





and Poultry, Fencing, 
"Netting, Steel Posts. Gates, Barp Wire 

many other farm and home’ needs. Dir 

from EAchOr? » Freight paid. Over a million 
satiated cust wok ig Catalog Free. mage 








again we urge 
in club 
facts 


every 
work this 
which all 

Ages.—Any boy or girl who was between 
10 and 20 years of age on January 1, 1930, 
may club this year. 


Kinds of Clubs.—There are 


NCE 
C and 


to the 
o 


gurls year 


following 


join any 


various kinds 


of clubs, but the most popular are Pig, 
Poultry, Corn, Peanut, Potato, and Cot- 
ton, these being for both boys and girls; 


and Canning, Sewing, Home Improvement, 
and Home Economics for girls only. 

order 
Sweet 


Requirements for Admission.—In 
to join a Corn, Peanut, Cotton, or 
Potato Club, the boy or girl must agree 
to cultivate an acre or more of the crop 
indicated and to make a report of the 
work done. In the Irish Potato Club and 
in Canning Clubs, only one-tenth of an 
acre need be cultivated. 

In the Pig Club the boy or girl must 
have either (1) a grade hog for fatten- 
ing, (2) a purebred for breeding purposes, 


Progre 


fathe 


ENROLL YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS IN CLUB WORK 


to enroll his boys 
call attention 


ssive Farmer reader 


and in this connection wi 


rs and mothers should know:— 
or (3) a sow for the sow and litter project. 

In the Poultry Club the boy or girl 
must agree to hatch one or more settings 
of purebred eggs. 

Whom to Consult.—Your teacher should 
know about these clubs. If she doesn’t, 
consult your county agent or write your 
state agricultural college or state club 


leader. 

Local Clubs.—Any boy or girl meeting 
the requirements may enroll as a club 
member, even if not a single other neigh- 
borhood boy or girl is interested. In 
order to get the full benefit of club work, 
however, there should be a local club of 
five or more members. Expert supervi- 
sion and advice and many helpful demon- 
strations can be given to local clubs 
which are not available to individual mem- 
bers working alone. 


Dear Progressive Farmer: Please have the proper authorities enroll the following 
boys or girls in club work: 
Name Address Age Kind of Club 



























SPECIAL 
OFFER 


3:5 FREE 


each or more. ofthe Ry a west, 
SEND rns for dresses 


ENDNO MONEY! 3 ose 
cents delivery charge. 25 yard 
Beiiefheon guaranteed of rane a 
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s YARDS FREE 693 arts F-67, N.Y.C. 





CATALOG FREE 
Describes 1930 Bean line 
of hand and power sprayers 
and traction and engine- 
driven self-mixing dusters, 
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A style for every purpose. 
Send for new catalog today. 
== John BEAN Mfg. Co. 
65 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich, 


Coy | \ a9 oppor- Wey & 


tunity to make $100 
| 3. selling fine made-to- <i) 
measure all-wool suits at $23.50 ff 4 
—$29.50 and $36.50 retail, direct to wearer. 
Biggest values; positively sell on sight. Big- 
gest commissions paid in advance. Chance to 
earn own clothes Free. We attend to delivery 
and collections. New style outfit of large cloth 
samples, 100 styles, furnished free. Writeat once. 
ad C Dept. N-823 
Harrison & Throop Sts. 
Chicago, Ill, 


> FREE Forp Bp’ 
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Ty purpose, 
talog today. 
N Mfg. Co. 
ising, Mich, 


January 11, 1930 


sure 
Crop 
Profits 


— if you protect plants 
from frost and storms 


Oh can be certain of your crop 
profits if you give plants full pro- 
tection from the elements—by com- 
pletely covering them. This is just 
what Germaco Hotkaps do. They are 
patented wax paper cones—“a hothouse 
for every plant’’—placed over seeds or 
plants at time of planting—protecting 
them from frost, wind, rain, and in- 
sects. Hotkaps also maintain a perfect 
mulch around each plant. Crops are 
hardier, faster-growing, heavier-yield- 
ing, and mature two to three weeks 
earlier—in time for early market prices. 


One man can “set” over 2,500 Hot- 
kaps per day. They are inexpensive to 
use. Prices: Trucker’s Trial Package 
of 250 Hotkaps, with Setter and 
Tamper—$4.00 complete. Home Gar- 
den Package of 100, with Setter and 
Tamper—$2.50. Postage extra. 


Mail trial order to your dealer to- 
day, or send the coupon to Germain’s 
Hotkap Mfg. Division, 741-747 Ter- 
minal St., Los Angeles, California, for 
free booklet on ‘‘Plant Profit.” Do it 
now! 


Germiaco 


Hotkaps 


Mait Coupon WOW! 
| GERMAIN’S, Hotkap Mfg. Division, 
Dept.C-3,, 741-747 Terminal St., 
| Los Angeles, California 
PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT COsT OR OBLI- | 
| GATION YouR BOOKLET—‘“‘Plant Profit.” 


| Name 


Address 
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IN BOSTON 


“You’d never think this street used to be 
a cowpath, would you?” 
“Oh, I dunno; look at all the calves.” 


SOMETHING IN A NAME 

It is said that a young lady by the name 
of Adaline Moore invented the postscript.— 
Inkhorn. 

A SAD CASE 

“That’s what I call tough luck.” 

“What's that?” 

“T’ve got a check for $40 and the only man 
in town who can identify me is the one I 
owe $50.” 


ON THE NIGHT SHIFT 
“T have a fine job now. I’m working in a 
shirt factory.” 
“Then how does it happen you are not 
working today?” 
“Oh, we’re making night shirts now.” 


MUST HAVE THE RUG! 


Mr. Knutt—“‘The doctor says I must quit 
smoking. One lung is nearly gone.” 

Mrs. Knutt—‘‘Oh, dear, John. Can’t you 
hold out until we get enough coupons for 
that dining room rug?” 


ALL IN FUN 


Mother—“It is whispered that you and 
John aren’t getting on!” 

“Nonsense! We did have some words and 
I shot him, but that’s as far as our quarrel 
ever went.” 

BAD CASE 

Doctor—‘H’m! Severe headaches, bilious at- 
tack, pains in the neck—what’s your age, 
madam?” 

Patient (coyly)—‘‘Twenty-four, doctor.” 

Doctor (continuing to write)—‘‘H’m, loss of 
memory, too.”—Path finder. 


SO EDUCATIONAL 
Villager—“‘I like your preaching, vicar. I 
learn a lot from your sermons.” 
Vicar—“I’m_ very glad to hear that.” 
Villager—“‘Yes; until I heard what you had 
to say on Sunday, I always thought Sodom 
and Gomorrah were man and wife.” 


“SAYS WHO?” 
“Watchagotna packidge?” 
“Sabook.” 
“Wassanaimuvitt?” 
“Sadickshunery, fullinaims. Wife’s gonna 
gettaplecedog angottagettanaimferim.’’—Typo 
Graphic. 


TRAIN TRAVEL PREFERRED 


An elderly lady walked into a railroad ticket 
office at Chicago and asked for a ticket to 
New York. 

“Do you wish to go by Buffalo,” asked the 
ticket agent. 

“Certainly not!” she replied. “By train, if 
you please!” 


! HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLE Y—Copvright, 1930, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc, 

















Bout ALL SOME DESE 7 
HEAH “LEADERS” DooEs 

| iS JES’ SET BACK 

EN HOLLER “Sic ‘EM, 
Lit DAwes!” 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

One thing bout us folks whut's gittin’ 
sorter up in yeahs—us done l’arnt us got 
to swaller heap o’ pills whut ain’ sugar- 
coated!! 
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Vou NeverSaw a Disk 
Harrow Do Better Wor 








John Deere Model CH 
Tractor Disk Harrow 





An ordinary disk harrow will do good 
work in clean plowed ground; but it is 
in difficult orchard cover crops, in tall 
grain stubble left by the combine, in trashy 
or weedy fields, in cotton stalks and in corn 
stalks that the John Deere.Model CH Trace 
tor Disk Harrow proves its superiority. 


Maximum penetration is se- 
cured when the disks are spaced 
mine inches apart and two or 
more weights are used on each 
gang. The CH can also be had 
with the regular six-inch spacing. 


Weight units attach between 
the blades—the most effective 


means of applying weight where 
extra penetration is needed. 


The offset hitch enables you to 
run half of thé arrow under the 
branches while the tractor rides 
out in theclear. °The levers fold 
down so as not to injure the fruit 
or foliage. 


Write for free folder describing the CH. Add. Dee i 
Illinois, and ask for bookies HH. 835 ieee alana 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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HASTINGS’ SEEDS 
Make Better Gardens 


SM di. 


TOW; 


ATLANTA 


The South’s Seedsmen 


} The big new seed—plant— 
) bulb Book is now ready! For 
\ your own garden this year ry 


\\\ ——the improved, more de- “3 / 


licious vegetables, newest and o7) 
most exquisite flower crea- 


ii} tions, 


Hastings’ Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs, always the Standard 
of the South, are pictured 
and described in this 
greatest of all seed 
books for the whole 
South. 

It is mailed to all 

regular cus- 

tomers early 

in Janu- 


SS 


SS 


SS 


x 


GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 136 page, 
1930 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. PF-1 


Name 





Local Address 
Postoffice 



























i STRONGER 
CURRENT} 


From a Better Battery! 
With Real Savings! 





Get a strong, new Universal 
replacement Battery when the 
old cells are worn out. There's 
one for every make of plant. 


New Sold on 
Easy Payment Pian! 


Dependable service is the kind you'll 
get from a Universal Battery. Built 
of the finest materials, it has the 
approval of thousands of farmers. 


FREE Battery Guide 
is waiting for you. Write tod ay. 
Carolina Willys Light Ce. 
Laurinburg, Cc. 
State Distributors for 
Universal Battery Company 
Chicago, III. 


| inner things of our lives will 





This Masters Rapid Plant Setter in- 
creases tobacco profits on every acre— 
by cutting planting cost and by assur- 
ing auniform stand, an even high qual- 
that will sell at top market price. 
Sets and waters 15,000 plz ants a day! Elimmates 
allhard work. The use of a asters Rapid 
Plant Setter will probably make an extra profit 
of $50.00 more on every acre. Alsou 
tomatoes, cabbage, sweet potatoe 
your dealer at once or write for free literature. 


P MASTERS PLANTER Co. 
4916 W. Grand Ave., Dept.K, CHICAGO 


MASTERS RAPID 
PLANT SETTER 


BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 
If you are planning on making a 
< quilt, don’t pass this bargain! 
Brand new large pieces of 
prints and percale. 8 Ibs. 
(60 Ry ds.) only $2.76, 
plus few cents postage. 
Pay tman, when 
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Pull Stumps by TRACTOR 
7 in HalftheTime! 


Tractor Drive Stump Puller 
easily fits any type tractor. One 
man operation. Lowest-cost 
work. 3 yr. guar. on castings. 
Also Hand and Horse Power 
Pullers. Write TODAY. 

HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 

2413 29 St. Centerville, ta. 















Tait’s 
Thorobred 
seeds have been 
producing pleas- 
ure and profit 
for particular 
u ore for over 

Sixty Years. 
Our new Catalog is 
and will be mailed 


Sure to get your 
your seeds! 





W 
Best by Test 
for over 
Sixty Years 
ready for distribution, 
TRE 


SE on request. Be 
copy before ordering 


GEO. TAIT & SONS Inc. 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVSIW HOLLAND DO 


The Cieneee Eye 


erie in larger cities have adopted 
the motion picture camera as a 
method of getting evidence on law break- 
ers. The machine is secreted near the 
dive entrance, and 
the frequenters are 
snapped as they en- 


ter. 
© € gq 


In several cities the 


plan has been tried 
with the result that 
resorts and bootleg- 


wing clubs have been 
broken up. In 
city the little motion 
picture camera caught some city dads and 
high churchmen. They willing to 
go, but not to be 





one 


JOHN W. HOLLAND 


were 
going, 
the 
great eve 


seen 
I remember that upon walls of a 
famous Chicago mission a 
the enormous 
words, “Thou God seest me.” 
picture with its stern fact of the 
sibility of deceiving the Divine, 
ing Eye, was enough to shoot my 
heart full of the desire to do only 
the Divine Eye might sanction. 
Cis Cc ¢ 


was 
were 
That 
impos- 
A ll-see- 


boyish 


painted. Below orb 


what 


but a moving camera 
taking a picture of our 
actions. The film is called memory. The 
fact that we must carry this memory film 
around with us ought to enough to 
keep us within the paths of honor. 


The 


Conscience is 
that is constantly 


be 


3ible describes a day in which the 
be declared. 
really the 


Perhaps the Book of God is 


books of our own memories. 

Another camera that snaps our conduct 
is the eye of childhood. Not long ago, a 
boy said to me, “Pa is a fake.” asked 
him how he knew. He told me, “I 
him go to the coal bin and take a drink 
out of a bottle.” Somewhere in the Bi- 
ble is the line, “That which is done in 
secret shall be proclaimed upon the house- 
top.” 


Saw 


c-, « 
The average community is as a camera 
taking pictures of its various members. 


Each of us has a character that is being 
filmed by our neighbors. The name of 


| the picture is Reputation. 


Ie cannot fool the 
Ie cannot deceive 


camera, 


our consclences. 


We are unable to belie the opinions of 
honest little children. 
We can't lie to ourselves. 


The eye of God sees us as we are. 


| LET” S WEAR | OUR RUBBERS | 


HAT’S what they were for. 

Yes, wear them on the 
days—we mean just that. Shoes are 
always water-tight; rubbers 
And these good rubbers will keep water 
out of our shoes and mighty often bad 
colds out of our bodies. That’s a good 
economic reason because it is a good 
health reason. Everything that con- 
tributes to our good health is good eco- 
nomics. 


nee 
wet 
not 
are. 


farm on 


good 


And there are two other good economic 
reasons for wearing rubbers in wet or 
extremely cold weather :— 

They pay their own way by making 
our shoes last longer. A pair of rubbers 
costing $1 or $1.25 will, by the time they 
are worn out, have saved that much in 
wear and tear of our shoes. 

2. They pay for themselves and a big 
profit besides by enabling us to use time 
that might otherwise be lost. Rubbers 
or rubber boots that enable us to put 
in one day’s work on a wet job that 
would not be done without them are a 
paying investment. Let’s make more in- 
vestments of this kind—and collect big 
dividends by wearing them when we 
need to. 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
| EIGHT THINGS TO DO NOW 


| 1. Plant Marglobe tomatoes where 
wilt or nailhead rust trouble. It re- 
sists either of these fairly well and is 
an A No. 1 tomato in quality. 
2. When placing orders for garden 
seed, be sure to include some New Zea- 
land spinach for summer greens. 


3. Try some of the lesser known veg- 
| etables this year, such as Brussels 
| sprouts, broceoli, Swiss chard, cauli- 
| flower, celery, endive, parsnips, kohl- 
| rabi, parsley, and salsify. 


4. Sow cauliflower, 
lettuce, kohl-rabi, 


cabbage, onion, 
and broccoli seed in 
| hotbeds, coldframes, or flats to be later 
| transplanted to other coldframes or 
flats for hardening off and setting in 
the field in early spring. 

5. Devote as much of the best land 
as needed to produce all the vegetables 
| that can be utilized at home for food, 
| as land devoted to a properly cared for 
home garden will return five times as_ | 
much money as cotton or tobacco on an 
average. 

6. After pruning rosebushes, spray | 
them with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture, in } 

| 
| 





which has been dissolved 3 pounds of 
laundry soap per 50 gallons. 

7. Drive flat-headed nails in the holes 
| made in pecan trees by borers. Or 
| pump a medicine dropper full of car- 
| ben disulphide in the hole and stop | 
| up with putty or wet clay. 

8. Provide 2-inch flower pots, dirt 
bands, or flats in which to transplant 
the young seedling plants from _hot- 
beds or coldframes. 





L. A. NIVEN. 











| 
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| PREPARING TOBACCO PLANT 
| BED 


(Concluded from page 25) 


the seed should be divided into two equal 
parts and the bed gone over both ways. 


best methods of covering 
tramping with the feet. 
This firms the soil and presses the seed 
into it. The bed should be left as smooth 
as possible. If the smoothness of the bed 
will admit, a hand roller may be used for 
covering the seed. 


One of the 


the seed is by 


Tobacco seed may be sowed from De- 
cember 15 to March 1, but the first half 
of this period should be regarded as a bet- 
ter time for sowing than the last half. 


Tobacco seed are very small and hard. 
They are slow, but seldom fail to germi- 
nate. Seed 12 to 15 years old have 
good germination. If a cold snap should 
kill some of the seed while they are germi- 
nating and the seed left is not sufficient 
for a good stand, more seed may be 
ed, without disturbing the bed. 


Care of Bed After Sowing 


given 


sOow- 


Artes the seed are sowed, the bed 
should be enclosed by laying poles 
8 to 10 inches in diameter around it. The 


poles are staked down to keep them in 
place. Soil should then be thrown up to 
the outside of the poles to make the bed 
tight against winds, insects, and excess 
water. If more convenient, boards may 
be used instead of poles. A good plan 
is to dig a ditch around the bed with an 
outlet to take away the water. This in- 
sures good drainage and prevents the pos- 
sibility of damage from surface water. 
Hogs and cattle must be fenced away 
from the bed. 


After the poles are in place the bed 
may be covered with cheesecloth. The 
cloth will retain the warmth and make 


the plants earlier, and if tight all around 


and free from holes will keep out the 
insects. 

Sew as many widths of this cloth to- 
gether as is necessary to cover the bed. 
The cloth is kept from sagging to the 
ground by placing wires, poles, or slats 
across the bed. Also wickets may be 
made from green switches and placed 
here and there over the bed. If the bed 
is dry when the seed are sowed it should 


he watered until it is thoroughly wet. 
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_ SHAKE, MAN, SHAKE! | 


Chastes A. Sheffield Dedernts fe 


Congratulations 


ss "dil has Sheffield done? By charts 

and statistics presented in a capti- 
vating way, he has put in a form to be 
visualized the foundation facts upon 
which Governor Gardner’s “Live-at. 
Home” program rests. Charles A. Shef- 
field is assistant to the Director of Ex. 


tension of the 
Agriculture. 
study of 


North Carolina College of 
He has made a penetrating 
home needs and the insuf- 
ficient extent to which farm products to 
meet our actual needs are grown at home. 
The results of this study he has pictured 


our 





Cc. A. SHEFFIELD 
the 


Assistant to 
College 


Director of Extension, State 


Station, Raleigh, N. C. 
charts and dia- 
must be found 
some of the striking 
has brought to the surface. 


to the eye in impressive 
grams for which room 
later. But below are 
facts he 
Comparing production and consumption 
statistics for 1925, Mr. Sheffield finds : 
—that North Carolina needs 8,248,000 
bushels of wheat annually, but produces 
4,342,000 bushels. 
—that North 
bushels of corn, 


only 
Carolina needs 58,074,000 
but produced only 44, 
400,000 in 1925, and therefore is 25 per 
short of the 


producing enough of 
state’s most valuable and most needed 
grain crop. 


cent 


that we need to produce 25 per cent 
sweet potatoes to feed cur people. 
—that 
Irish 


more 


we are short by 537,600 bushels on 
potatoes. 

—that if North Carolinians are to eat as 
much beef and veal as the average inhabi- 
tant of the United States, then the farm- 
ers of the state should have raised 130,640 
more beef animals and 130,373 more veal 
calves to meet its own needs for beef and 
veal in 1925. 


that we must raise 512,460 more hogs 
each year. 
—that we produced only 108,151,634 gal- 


lons of milk and needed 322,930,000 gal- 
lons. 

need 22,802,029 pounds more 
meat if our folks are to eat 


the average person in the 


—that we 
of chicken 
as much as 
United States. 
—that “ state needs to produce 21,935, 
631 dosen more eggs annually than we 
are Besser , if we want to provide more 
than half an egg per person for our folks 


at home, these figures being based on 
the 1925 statistics. 

What better help can we have for @ 
“‘live-at-home” program than to know 


what we need and can produce in the 
state but are now either doing without of 
buying from outside at prices double the 


cost of production on our own farms? 


Thank you, Mr. Sheffield, for showing Sy 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North 
South Carolina, and Virginia. It will pay many adver- 
use other editions as per list below 





and whole number 
Give two good ref 


including each initial in your name z 
I $ acquanitance. 
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Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— 
: Carolinas-Virginia .. 150,000 50 per incl 
State plainly Mississippi Valley... 115,000 per ines 
what yg you Kentucky-Tennessee . 80,000 $4. inch 
wisi ‘o use. Georgia-Alabama .... 105,000 $7. 00 Dae inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Texas 150,000 xas $8 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance two weeks All five editions. 600,000 Whole r inch Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
advance of publication date. Additional . tincti ‘ v 
in srtions same tate. Write plainly. Address Classified Pe ome ising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. mai oe oe 
NN ee PODS PPPDPDP PDD PRPS PP DOL LLL DIP DLP DD DDD DD DDO DDS POPP D LD POPOL ODL LLL OOD D PLO 


Farms For Sale or Rent 


Farming is profitable in Western Florida and South- 


ern Alabama. Almost every variety of truck, fruit and 
general farm crops, also semi-tropical frults thrive in 
this rich, deep soil. Climate permits outdoor work 
every day ane i assures 309 growing days. Native 
grasses, ¢ ultivated forage, feed crops insure excellent 


returns from dairying and stock raising. It’s a proven 
poultry se tion. Abundant rainfall; good schools, roads 
and living conditions; low land prices with reasonable 
terms; new extension Frisco Railroad affords. through 
service to all Northern markets. Write for free book- 
let, pparining in Western Florida and Southern Ala- 
bama.”’ B. Michelson, Colonization Agent, Frisco 














Lines, Frisco Bldg., Saint Louis. 

_— - =e aaa 
California 

Stanislaus County, California. — Where farmers are 


prosperous ; crops growing year round. Land priced low. 
Write free booklet, Dept. M, Stanislaus County Devel- 
opment Board (County Chamber of Commerce), Modesto, 
California 


. North Carolina 


900 acres timbered land, one-half million feet; 12 
miles from railroad; $4,000. 3ox T, Mocksville, N. C. 


For Sale ot acre farm, richest section Rowan 
County, North Carolina, near Salisbury. High state 
good neighborhood, mo: iern eight-room house, 
water, electricity; good roads. First National Bank, 
Salisbury. ; 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. ‘(otton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Viewtnle 

For Virginia farms, write A. J. Daughtrey, 1622 Hull 

St., Richmond, Va. 


100 acres on improved highway; rest tim- 
ber; 7 room house ll necessary excellent 
condition Price $3,500. Chas. Bilazck, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 











“Phante 


NOTICE:—IN THB PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 








Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


Early Jersey C abbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000. A. B. 
Clegg Mon¢ ure, Cc 











Frostproo oer $1 50, 1.099, postpaid G. W. 
Murray, Claremont, N. ¢ 

Rermuda Onion plants: T75e thousand; 6,000, $3. 
J. H. Sayle, Cotulla, Texas 


MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS READY 
and Charleston Waketields, 





, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; 3,000, 
$3.75; 10,000 and up at 70c. 





plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments guaranteed. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


Selected Wakefield plants: $1.5 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. cc. 


’, 1,000; prepaid. 


Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. 
Farm, Claremont, N % 








Frostproof Early “Jersey Cabbage plants, $1.2 
thousand, deliveres ct; =, mpbell, Parkton, NW. C. 





le P lants - “abbage. Onion, ‘ot ato, Tomato, 
and obber a nts. Write for atalog. Tifton 
Re Tifton 








Ga. 


le 





jing” vi varieties 1,000, 
. Bermuda Onion: 1,000, $1; 5.000, $ 19,000, 
$5.50. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 
— : 
Frostproof ( ‘abbage and Onion plants: ill varieties; 
$2 per 1,000. Prompt shipment of first class plants 
of money back. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga 
tl leat TI TI Ts La D 


Cabbag __— Collard plants 
$1.50 











CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 
Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 100, 35c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Crate: 3,000 
plants, $3; f.o.b. Devine. 

Onion plants, either Crystal Wax (white) 
or White Bermudas (yellow): 100, 25c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Crate, 6,000 plants, 
60; f.o.b. Devine. Good plants, full 
count, service unexcelled, satisfaction 

Suaranteed or money refunded. 


DRISCOLL & BRISCOE, Devine, Texas, 


* 2 or 
_LYTL E PLANT FARMS, Natalia, Texas 


gi oetorvot Cabbage plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1: 1,000, 
Dos Sermuda Onion plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
bstpaid, Write Seed & Plant Agency, Jefferson, ‘Texas, 
Frostproof Cabb 


mand, adage Plants.—PBetter quality: $1 thou 


Meret ants’ orders, 
srokerage Co 





XT 
saxle 





ee 
900 se] ite Onion plants, 


3,000 Cabbawc s 
satis abbage (any variety), "si 75; f.o.b Lirge plants, 
Tex mestion on arrival, T. C, Warren, Carrizo Springs, 











Bermuda and Pri 





Cyabbace $1.5 etaker Onions $1; 
at pla nts 75e; expressed. Prenaid mail: 100, 50c; 
+ 50; 1,000, $2.50. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, 


























howing Us, 


ton seed, Over b 
Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 


MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS 

Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, Flat 

Dutch. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; 3,000, $3; 5,000, 


$3.75; 10,000 and up at 70c. 


First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipment guaranteed. 


B. a: HEAD, ALMA, GA. 
Kudzu 


C.o.d. Kudzu plants, $12 per 1,000, John Law, 
Rt. 7, Troy, 


Plant Kudzu, the great | pasture and hay plant. For 
full information write to Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peach- 
tree Road, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 





Two- to five-year Kudzu hay and pasture plants at 


reasonable prices Buy from an old grower and be 
satisfied. LL. M. Kennedy, Collins, Ga 
Strawberries 


Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon: have ber 
ries eight months in the year; 100, $2; postpaid. Beau- 
tiful catalog in colors free, ‘Pull line. J. A. Bauer, 
Juc Isonia, | Ark. 





es § Stock 


Fruit and Ornament Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Budded Schley Papershell Pecan trees, two to eight 
feet lots of 100° at $20 to $45; smaller lots 5c more. 
L. M. Kennedy, Collins, Ga. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 


Plant Pecan Trees for profit, but first get our ex- 
tremely low prices on high grade papershell trees. 
c ‘loverda ile F arm Nursery, ndersville, Ga. 

“} irly bearing, heavy viel ding Papershell Peca in, , Pine- 
apple Pear, Satsuma, and other fruit trees. Evergreens. 
Catalog free McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. 




















Best varieties Apple and Peach trees low as 5c. 
Grape vines 3c. Ornamental shrubs 10c. Evergreens 
25e. Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, Box 109, 
Rogers, Ark. 





Extra choice heavy bearing Papershell Pecan and 
other fruit trees. World’s largest pecan nursery. Free 
catalog and planting guide. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Miss 








Hedge Plants Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy 
and strong. One year $1.50: two year $3.50 per 160, 
delivered. Prices reduced. Guaranteed to live Ever- 
green Nurseries, Conway, Cc, 





Set Pecan Trees Now.—Trees from best nursery soil 
on earth. Specialists in Pecan trees for years Schley, 
Stuart, Moneymaker and others. Three to eight feet. 
Prices forty to eighty cents. Randolph County Nursery, 
Shellman, Ga 








Budded Papershell Pecan Tree Schley Stuart, 
Pabst, Alley, Success, Moneymaker, Tesch. Size 4 to 
10 feet. Prices f.o.b. Albany: 10 trees, $4; 25, $8.75 
100, $30. Overstocked. Write us for particulars. The 
United Pecan Company, Albany, Ga 








My new catalog tells new and startling ways of set- 
ting pecan trees Also tells why pecan trees rosette. 
Lists Young Dewberry and the wonderful Eureka Per- 
simmon. All other kinds of fruit Glad to send you 


Thank you. Fitzgerald’s Nursery, The Ranch 
ry, Stephenville, Texos 











Peach and Apple trees, $5, 50 per 100 and up. 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Delicious apples; in 
small or lirge lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, vines, 
evergreens, shrubs Free catalog. Tennessee Nursery 
Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Pecan Trees 
Budded Papershell Stuart Pecan Trees.—Our grove 
of 5,000 trees is the largest in the state. We have 
for immediate acceptance 8-foot trees at following 
prices: 6 trees $5; 15 trees $10; 50 trees $30; 100 trees 
$50; f.0.b. Lena, S. C. Send settlement with order. 
Address T. 0. Lawton, Box 926, Greenville, 8. C. 


io” 








Beans 
Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellows, $1.80; Tokios, $1.80; 
Laredos, $4; Biloxis, $3; Otootans, $6 Play safe 
by getting your seed early. Winstead-Smith Co., 


Ransomvyille, 


Soybeans.-—-Dixon’s large prolific greens. Make more 








per acre, less 1 from early popping out than any 
other variety. Fifteen bushels per acre gathered from 
this season’s crop, planted in rows seven feet apart 
hetween corn rows. Tee for prices, ete., at once. 
Dixon Bros., Trenton, _N 

Giewer 


Offer new crop, recleaned Red Clover, 16¢ pound. 


Write for prices on Aaspeiiera, Stanly Hardware Com- 
pany _ Albemarle, C¢ 





"‘Gesben 
Cotton seed catalog free. Crook Bros, Luray, Tenn. 


3,000 bushels pedigreed Wannamiuker-Cleveland cot 


Pp acre, entire crop $1 bushel. 






Wanted.—Cotton farmers to know more about grading 
V 


cotton seed and new profits to be made Write Leach 
Seed Grader Co., Brownwood, Texas 


Pedigreed Cleveland Cotton Seed.—Grown, selected, 


ginned, recleaned on our Aeolian Hill Seed Farms. 
John E. Wannamaker & Sons, St _Matthews, S. Cc 


Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 


40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: wonderful cot- 
ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Half and Half Planting Seed.—Order direct from 


growers. Our crop turned out from 45% to 50% lint. 
Our seed are recleaned and graded. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Jno. A, Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. 





+ 90-Day Speckled Velvet Bean seec 


ARE YOU WANTING 


page 23 this paper 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEET) COMPANY 








: world’s eearl to back 





PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
. COTTON SEED 


Order direct from the origina- 
y all experiment stations, 


tional prize for largest authentic yield ever 


produced (30 bales on 


Earliest big boll cotton; 


Descriptive literature sent on request. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED 
j. O i y 











and Korean Lespe: leza rec lea ine d seed. 
pacla. leaned of weeds 

















Price Galtvera a to your depot 








Has made over $800 per acre; 





Watermelons and Cantaloupes 








‘Saieliiitiies Seeds 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Dallis, xoroes Grasses, Black Medic, Lespedeza, ete., 
for pasture sooklet Lamberts Darlington, Ala 


Cowpeas.. Sound Clay peas, 





$3.90 bushel ; sound 
$1.50 bushel 
Send check with order. Edw 

; 





Osceolas $1.60. 
Hanna, Gifford, 














Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Raise early broilers. Chicks reasonable. Write W 
H. Chesnett, Greer, S. © 


Write et prices on our ‘strong, vigorous chicks. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed. Draft Hatchery, Stuarts Draft, 




















Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Golden 
suff Orpingtons Excellent matings. Catalog. F. W. 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa 


Chicks.—Three leading breeds Write for folder, 
learn why many poultrymen prefer our chicks Kenley 
atel Ports F 













Hatching ¢ buy the very best eggs 
ind = sell the chicks, Write for prices. 
Rocky Mount Rocky M unt, N ; 

~ KWALITEE D ST ATE CERTIFIED 
HICKS 

ROCKS, REDS, I EGHORNS, bred for col- 

or, egg production, and blood tested five 

consecutive years for Bacillary White Di- 

arrhea by the Virginia State Department of 

Agriculture. All Chicks shipped under State 

label. Catalog and price list free. Order 

early so we can supp ‘ly your wants. 
H ARRISONBU RG HATC HE RY, INC. 

Box 458-C Harrisonburg, Vv irginia 






uaranteed to live Heavy 
$7.95 hundred up. Catalog 
x 116, Parsons, Kansas, 


Mathis Cer oe i Chicks.—-G 
liyers Lea . bre 
free Mathis 'y arms 

















‘ree brooders and feed with our blood tested baby 
chicks; Rocks, Reds, broilers, ghorn chicks 





Write for low prices. Trail's End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va 


t baby “chicks and hatching 4 The 
Wolverine White Leghorns. the world’s record blood 
line. We are iswer your call, Northern Neck 
Breeding Ranch, ericksburg, Va 








SHENANDOAH VALLEY CHICKS 
BARRED ROCKS WHITE LEGHORNS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Strong, hardy chicks from selected, free- 


range flocks. They live, grow and turn 
your feed and attention into Gotiaes All 
Leghorns h ite hed from two-year-old hens. 


Write for prices. SHEN: \NDOATI COM- 
MERCIAL HATCHERY, Maurertown, Va. 


Single Comb Reds, Sarred = Rocks.—Eggs chicks. 
Extraordin ry matings, fine type, bred for winter pro 
duction. Catalog Low prices Grampian Hills Poul- 
try Farms, Grampian, Pa 











Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 8c up 
Shipped c.o.d Superior certified, Arrival on time 
ruaranteed ret our big free catalogue. Superior 

N 


Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo 
BLOOD FESTED-CEStIY IRS 
BARRY CHiLCES 
Our flocks won first and second best dis- 
play at S. C. State Fair, 1929, 
“They are Best by Test” 
Quality and Health Combined 
R. I. Reds, B. Rocks: $15.00, 100. Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, W. Rocks: $16.00, 100. 
Leghorns, $14.00. Giants, $20.00. Special 
low prices on large orders. Postage pre- 
paid. Delivery guaranteed. vtee, with or- 
ders, 32 page Chick-Poultry Guide 
CAPITAL POULTRY FARMS AND 
HATCHERY Columbia, S. C. 
Largest and Oldest on Atlantic Seah yard 
Sarred Rocks, Rhode Island Reis and White Leg- 
horns certified by Virginia State Department of Agri- 
‘ulture 5 years. Write for catal tnd prices. Thomp- 

on Ha tchers tox 502, Harrisonburg, Va 

Ifuski- hati hed chicks ure profit makers All breeders 
state certified and blood tested by State Department 
of Agriculture ivery breeder on our farms are under 
state supervision Order early. Huski-hatched Chick 
Farms, Box PFc, Mt. Solon, Va 

















Engage your chicks now Every breeder selected 
and blood tested by Virginia Department of Agriculture 
Every chick state certified Write for free catalog an 
prices, Stating quantity and variety you desire. 
Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box K-331, Harrison- 
burg, Va 





FREE BROODER 
MILLER’S AMAZING OFFER 
PAY ONLY FOR CHICKS 


High grade 300, 500, 1,000 chick Oil Brooder ab- 
solutely free with your order for 3Q9, 500, or 1,000 
chicks Without ny inerease in cost Health 
Certified Chicks from State Accre lited Flocks—all 
Standard Breeds Immediate 100% live delivery, 
no waiting mov yeir in’ business. Get freo 
brooder, save mone chicks at lowest prices. Write 
at once for cat fina 
MILLER HATCHERIES 

Box 533, Lancaster, Mo. 





Here’s a Bargain strong, lival pie electric hatch- 
ed chicks. Per 100 te or Brown L orns and heavy 
mixed, $10; Re is. White or Barred Roc a $11; Buff Or- 
pingtons, $ assorted, all kinds, $9. Rush your order 
100% alive, prepaid, Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, 
Sox 114, Wellsville, Mo. 


“(Classified Ads continued on next page) _ 
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Classified Ads 


Baby Chicks 






















Chicks Wholesale 10,000 weel %) breed Toc 
up; prepaid, 100% guarantee I ree Catalog Isook 
orders now Mid-West Hatcher Clinton, Me 

Bushs’ Chicks Live Real ¢ production 
Greater profit from Mother inte € bred 
chicks “1,058 eggs in December, vrites Langston 
20 leading breeds 6e up Lily larante¢ ) 
paid, Immediate shipments Free at 
spring orders now Bushs’ Poulti I s, Tox 
Clinton, Mo 

Two hundred ninety three rs ( 3) profi rol 
flock of 200° chicks Bou 
March, 1928, by Mr. O. B 

ini Eggs from 94 pullets of 





finia. 
1928, to 1929, brought 




















today for catalog and prices Garber 
risonburg, Va 
Anconas 

American Mottled Anconas Record layers, large 
white e , extra large type, exceptional markings, fine 
matings, low prices. Catalog American Ancona Farms, 
Grampian, Pa. 

Brahmas 

Large, healthy, purebred Light Brahma cockerels, 
April hatch, $3.50 each. Kenneth Clark, Virgilina, 
Virginia. 

Giant Light Brahmas.—Chicks, eggs. Extraordinary 
large breeders, fine color, record layers, standard bred, 
low price. Catalog. Giant Brahma Farms, Grampii«n, 
Pennsylvania. 

Leghorns 


Blood tested breeding cockerels; baby chicks. Trail’s 





End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Chicks from Densmore Leghorns, the big. 
laying bigger eggs, with official records of 
and up yearly Blood tested. Eve-opening prices. 
100% live delivery, just when chicks wanted, atalog 
free. Densmore Poultry Farm, Box A, Roanoke, 





Virginia. 


Minorcas 
Sunn‘ field extra large Single Comb Black Minorcas. 
Chicks, eggs, stock. Extraordinary layers, lay excep- 
tionally large white eggs. Exceptional low prices. Cat- 
alog. Sunnyfield Minorca Farms, Grampian, Pa. 
Orpingtons 
Buff Orpington hens, pullets for sale. 


cockerels, 
Alvas Powell, Warsaw, _N. ( 


Pieuseuth Rocks 


Thompson’s Barred ‘Rock cockerels, $2.50 to $5 each: 
c 














both light and dark, Troy Howell, Boonford, N. 

Partridge Rock cockerels and eggs. Stock direct 
from Bird Bros. best mating. Geo. H. Meador, Reids- 
ville, N. C. 

Clean, sharp Ringlet type Barred ock chicks. Get 
the genuine broiler type hatched from great big, yellow 
legged, heavyweight, eight to ten pound, two and three 
year old breeding birds, producing extra large dark 
brown eggs. Select the choice Quality Kecks from 
handsome color plate catalogue, free. Farm Service, 


Rt. F7, ‘Tyrone, , Penna, 


Riede Salant Rods 



































Rich, dark red mahogany plumage Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red baby chicks from the famous Tomp- 
kins strain. Get a real quality flock, hatched from 
big brown egg type heavy winter layers. Rhode Island 
Red color plate catalogue free. Farm Service, Rt. F9, 
Tyrone, Penna. 

Wyandottes 

Regal-Dorcas White Wyandotte chicks 258 
record, Ledger-North American contest Ww or laye 
Fine matings; low prices. Catalog Keiser’s White 
Acres, Grampian, Pa. 

Pigeons 

For Sale.—Mated pairs or young. R. Whitman, 
Eatonton, Ga. 

Turkeys 

White Holland turkeys. Thompson Plantations, Roba, 
Alabama. 

Narragansett turkeys. Write Richmond Farm, Lor- 
man, 

25 pound Bronze ~ cockerels, $10; pullets $7. Alvas 
Powell, Warsaw, N. C. 

Purebred Narragansetts. Hens $7; toms $10 Sadie 
H. Ball, Horse Cave, Ky. 

Goldbank Giant Bronze of quality. Hilltop Turkey 
Farm, Stanfield, N. C. 

Mammoth Bronze direct from Bird Bros a, 
Amos, Guinea Mills, 

White Holland turkeys; blue ribbon stock. Mrs. 
Ryland Dickinson, Louisa, Va. 

If you want the best Bronze turkeys for breeders, 
write od Alfred, Payboro, c 

























Bronze beauties; champion winners, Atlanta Satis- 
faction Suaranteed. — Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

Exhibition Goldbank Bronze turkeys; fancy plumage ; 
on approval; cheap. dD. ’. Routt, Sonora, Ky 

Turkeys. — Purebred Mammoth Bronze; handsomey 
Bird Bros. strain. Mrs. Willard Reames, Ford, Va. 

Purebred Mammoth Bronze turk ; Bird Brothers; 
April hatched; toms $10; hens §$7. R. H. Welch, 
““Stockton,’’ Hertford, N. C, 

Bronze Turkeys.—Winners at Virginia State Fair. 
Free from blackhead and other diseases Grasbergers 
Turkey Farm, Bumpass, Virginia 

Pureb red Mammoth Bronze turkeys; Bird Bros, Gold- 
bank strain, Free from disease. Satisfaction gusran- 
teed. Mrs. H. HH. Lee, Sunnyside Turkey Farm, 
Wadesboro, N. € 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys.—feautiful in bronze with 
long white edging. Large bone stock and_ vigorous. 
slue ribbon winners. Toms $10; hens $7.  Satisfac- 
tion to customers. Reva Burgess, Reva, Va. 

Two or More Breeds 

White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronze 
turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby Write for 
illustrated catalog. Ridgway Duck ery, LaRue, 
Ohio. 

Hylton’s ¢ ‘holce Brees e turkeys; cham 
Pion, 1929, Richmond $s Rock Golden 
Sebright bantams 1 COSE ruineas, phea 
ants. Folder ready. y & Poult Farm 


Orange, Va. 











Write stories that sell. New eer- 
viee gives you 5 valu ible helps. 1, 
Story examined FREE, 2. Analysis 
to improve story (if nee: ded) at ac- 
tual cost. 3. Stories placed on commission basis, 
4, Best payments obtained. 5. Prompt payments 
assured, Send stories now to Hydra Book Corp., 
100 Fifth Ave., Dept. i31, N. Y. C. 
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Incubators come 
——_— 
New, simplified Incubator for | small scale hatching. 
All-electric 500-egg ‘‘Little Boy.’’ Latest big oer A ~ 
eatures Automatic thermostatic control; all-meta 
Cabinets whlte Duco. finish. Write for. free’ folder. €@ fre Oo Or the rrets 
Wellington t Smith CO, * 827 yr" atlas Bldg. 7 a 
veland, Ohio. C/ —— 
7 HE following represent averac rice designated markets, ex 
Livestock f g rep erage prices at designated cept pea. 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 
Berkshires Pre-war 
Pigs, bred sows, bears. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Registered Berkshires Realizatic and Dumfounder dn : YF, re shells * “SPA N 534 “ 73, ‘ 
(es Saleen eo bee Peanuts, Vo. 1 Spanish, shelled, tbh... .S0.0514 $0.0534 $0.07 4 $ come 
am ———— Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt........ 0000. 2.50 92 9) 
Duroc-Jerseys FLOGS;  QUCVAGE) CW icseb bdin nea ioe ee 9.40 8.90 1.95 
Steers, medium, native, 11.64 11.74 7.07 
CURLES NECK CHAMPION DUROCS Eqgs, oi PEP SES OSs, 5.55.5 bias sis. 4°605 A3Y2 32% 33Y, 
THE BEST AT FAIR PRICES; FELONS, WUC NEQUY TD 5.5.3.5 0 es:sayens ves 25Y2 .28 11.3% 
BREEDING PIGS, 50 TO 60 POUNDS, Butter, perteng || eee ay eran 42 46% 34 
$15.00 TO $20.00, REGISTERED. SOWS head Ne. 2 vid winter, 135 41 103% 
BRED FOR SPRING FARROW, $35.00 Com, Na t eed, ee... ‘O” £8414 5914 
UP. ORDER NOW. CURLES NECK apes nem: eae eRe ay ok sel. 
FARM, RICHMOND, VA. Oats, No. 2 white, bu.............+- 4934 48 _8V, 
. Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 19.00 23.50 17-35 
N CW York os 
Rt ‘ O. I. Cc. ‘i Cotton, middling, spot, 1b..........4+ 1725 AZ55 2055 1320 
Hn a Potatoes, L. I. No. 1, 150-tb. sack.... 4.75 5.00 VS ee 
Poland- Chinas Apples, Wealthys, good to fancy, bkt... 1.8114 1.8114 LSPMG. see 
Pigs, bred sows, boars, Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. * Ordinary firsts. + No. 4. No. 3. 
toars, bred gilts, p : regis ed stock. Mount 
Pile isant_ Stock F arm, F field, Va. eee 








10 high bred, large type Poland China pigs for sale; 
also a few young males, 8 months old. World’s best 
strain, Night Hawk and New Hope cross; can you beat 




















[BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST 
























































it? Registration free. Address T. J. Holden, Black- 
—<_ | TO FARMERS | 
ne ee By W. C. LASSETTER | 
Rest ponigeered. Angus cattle, write Hugh Sanford, | Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
Mocksville, N. ES 
Guernseys x. ADERS of The Progressiz ’e eee 
For Sale.—Four, registered Guernsey bull calves. from particularly the followers of the 
two to twelve weeks old; also one matured bull. Hugh oq: : a ’ 
Ganferd, Mekeile, Nc. ads, are familiar with True Temper tools 
ered Guernseys.—Bulls of best breeding. Ideal advertised by the American Fork and 
ssing with native and grade cows. Write for ~ F c . ASK: a 
list. No females offered. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Hoe Company. We are in receipt of a 
ea lasiseinps: copy of the very attractive True Temper 
Jerseys Garden Book. It is of regular bulletin 
3ulls.—Register of Merit stock; accredited herd. size, consisting of 56 pages well illus- 
Mount Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield Va. 
Goats Syrup 
: ee SOR, ae breeds. Blue Mountain Ranch. Pure Sugar Cane Syrup in new cypress barrels, $20 
_ - ——__—__— barrel. In gallon cans, $10 dozen. W. W. Williams, 
° Quitman, Ga. 
Rabbits Ne lelici flavored Sample free 
: an ; ia - oe ; =e w, delicious, sugar cane flavored. Sam . 
: Standard Mane Journal, Winchester, Ohio. 50 Sk walicn (bare (S18'S02 can Wi Godlee, Gat Mere 
car; =< Moning ive. cantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Dogs Tobacco 
Bird and, guard Bulldogs. Write J. Henry Wells, Natural Leaf Tobacco—Guaranteed ; chewing, 5 pounds 
Walhalla Cc, , 12, 2. Smoking, 10, $1.50; pipe free. ay when 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, received. Doran Farms, Murray, Sz — —_—__—___—— 
ox P, Pana, Homespun, Tobacco.—Guaranteed chewing, 5 pounds 
sag = ey - : - 1,2 106, $2; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.50; pay 
Pedigreed Police puppies; females $10; miles $13. A ta received. Farmers Union, Mayfield, Ky. 
Shipped c.o.d.  Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. Rei v1 rs tect petra isch ac . 
at SE Ra ear ESI ae =o oe ra Leaf Tobacco.— Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
Hundred hunting hounds cheap. Trial. Part pay- 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
ment, Hunting supplies. Free book, Kaskennels, free. Pay ‘Dostman. United Farmers. Bardwell, Ky. 
MIDE Berrie as Tinois. ———$—___—___—— $$ Tennessee Red Leaf, mild and sweet. 10 pounds 
~~ Coonhounds Combination fur hunters, Foxhounds, chewing $2.60; 10 pounds mellow smoking $1.50. You 
Seagle rabbit hounds. Cowhide leather dog collars, pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. O. 
name A ie aved, $1. Texas Steer blow horns, Cata- D. Collier, Manager. 
logue. Riverview Kennels, Desk A-3, Ill. 








ee nee 
Catalogs 


3uchanan’s new catalogue free. 
; Spray Materials, Fertilizers. 
; ‘Tenn. 


Trees, 
Mem- 


Seeds, Fruit 
Buchanan’s, 





Sain: 
Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 


Sim Sia diiaeey 





Tractor, Hart-Parr 30; excellent condition: for sale 
or trade. Walter McLeod, Rowland, 

Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulie Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row. New York. 

Furs 

Let us tan and make up your furs; remodel or reline 

your fur coat, Cleaning, repairing and dyeing. Fur 


Te annery, 3 Mineral, _Va 





Honey 

New crop pure table Honey. Six 5 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


-pound cans $2.95; 
5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 


Pure strained Honey; twelve 5-pound ‘pails, $8; 
single pails, 90c; 60-pound can, $7.50, freight paid. 
Curtis Alexander, Rt. 1, Asheville, N i 











Kedek Finishing 








Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 

Send roll and 25¢ for six beautiful glossitone prints. 
Day Night Studio, Sedalia, Missouri. 

Roll Films” Developed Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Lime 

Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 

use it. Write us for literature. American Limestone 


Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Of Interest to TR 














Colored wool for rugs, $1.15 pound Knit 
y bargain, Samples free Hi. Bartlett (M 
fine RB 20, Harmony, Maine 
Patents 
pabenl s.—-Write to B. P._ Fishburne (a Seuth € 
1 Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill B 
W rehi ington, D , Hionorable methods. 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. d 
sketch or model for ing tructions or write for free | 
llow to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Inventio 
form No charge for information on low to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 778 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D, © 
Schools and Colleges 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 


steady government job; $125- Write Ozment 


$250 month. 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 


ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is_ small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 


Tennessee, 








Want to Buy 


Boxwood: large, Elliott, Belle Meade, 


bi irg inia. 


dwarf. Sydney 


peers Wented 


Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept, ° 25, Concord, Ga 


Make 





Concord 








100% ~~ Profit Soaps, ‘Toiletries, Extracts, 







Spices, Home Supplies, ete. Morgan Supply Co., Dept. 
212, St. Louis, Mo. 

Get our free sample ease. Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 





Co., Dept. RB, St. 


Louis Mo. 














We start you without a ‘dollar. Soaps, Extra 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unnecessary. re ar- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Amazing profits showing Rayon Bedspreads, lLinen- 


like Tablecloths. Wash like 
Thestever Co., 144 Irving 


oileloth, 
Park Station, 


Samples free. 
Chiengo. 





AGENTS—$15 A DAY IS 
with our wonderful new 
Biggest line on market. 
ity. Beautiful packages. 
in every home. 
Write today for 

AMERICAN 


EASY 
line of soaps. 
Highest qual- 
Large orders 
Steady repeat business. 
particulars, 
PRODUCTS CO. 





_ 5012 Monmouth, Cincinns ati, Ohio 

“Agents New shirt. “proposition, | No capit 1] or ex- 
perience needed, Commissions in advance, Semples 
free. Madison Industries, 540 Broadway, New 


York. 

r profits selling Hair and Beauty Prepara 
Write for free samples and term 

Steel, 1902W Broad, Richmond, V 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











A paying 
Take 


position open to representative of char- 
orders Shoes-Hosiery cdircet to wearer 

Permanent. Write now for free book, 
pad.”’ Tanners Shoe Co., OC Se 





Agents Up to $72 weekly, Hosiery 
uaranteed 6 months or replaced, 126 
for men, women, children. Undersell 
ind hose offered free. Credit given, Outfit 
Wilknit Hlosiery, Dept. C-941387, Greenfield, 


| 


lucing 
Styles, 


Introc 
colors, 





stores, 
furnis shec dl, 
Ohio 


made in latest style from 
keep it, wear it, and show it 
sample of my sensational $19.85 
ular $40.00 values? Could you 
use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If so, 
write me at once for my wonderful new proposition, Just 
write your name and address on a card and mail to 
Sales Manager, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 405, Chicago. 


send you a_ suit 
finest will you 
to your friends as a 
suits guaranteed reg 


foods, 








rated. Even experienced gardeners will 
find in it mucn of help to them and we 
suggest that all of our readers in anywise 
interested in gardening make application 
to the American Fork and Hoe Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for a copy. They are 
free as long as they last. 

7 * k * 

The American Agricultural Chemical 
Company announces that it has arranged 
a group insurance plan whereby each of 
its employees may be insured for $1,000 
without medical examination. The Pro. 
gressive Farmer has a similar arrange- 
ment for its employees. The Alabama 
Farm Bureau has only recently inaugu- 
rated a similar plan for the benefit of its 
members. Thus’ through organization 
farmers can get the benefit of a group 
plan that otherwise is available only to 
closely knit groups such as the workers 
in a factory. 

* ok Ok 

Are you farming rolling land? Why? 
To make a living of course. And any 
good farmer on rolling land knows he 
can’t make a good living without really 
good terraces. All right, see your Cater- 
pillar Tractor dealer and ask him for a 
copy of the little folder, “Steps to 
Profit.” It’s about terracing and you'll 
enjoy looking at the excellent pictures 
of some of the steps involved in making 
good terraces. If you don’t have a dealer 
nearby get out the old reliable postcard 
and write the Caterpillar Tractor Co, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Jouth (arolina Farm Jyews 
the appointment 


\ FIT of V. M. 
Johnston as county 


farm agent in 
Allendale County and L. H. Seabrook in 
Beaufort County, South Carolina has 
county farm agents 100 per cent strong 
beginning January 1, 1930. This is in ac- 
cord with provision made by the legisla- 
ture for funds for both farm and home 
agents in every county in the state. New 
home agents to occupy counties hereto- 
fore vacant are being appointed by Miss 
Lonny I. Landrum, state home demon- 
stration ayent. 





Brief Broadcasts From Farm Agents. 

Listen in on the following interesting 
news broadcast by county farm agents :— 

Newberry.—Seventy purebred dairy animals 
exhibited at our county fair by dairy- 
the county.—T. F. Cooley. 


were 
men of 
Barnwell.—All cotton contestants show good 


yields—more than a bale per acre.—H. G. 


Soylston. 


Berkeley.—We have shipped 11 cars of dem 








onstration hogs in the last three months.— 
J. H. Harvey. 

Charleston.—The purchase of dairy cattle 
and the building of a modern creamery is 
being financed for farmers by the South 














Produce 


arraway. 


Carolina Association at Me; 


CW, SC 


Saluda.—Several purebred 


ygetts.— 


bull calves were 


sold this month to farmers who had been 

using scrub bulls.—Claude Rothell. 
Sumter.—Yeadon Pitts grazed 42 shoats, 4 
sows, and 29 pigs on an 8-acre cornfield and 


netted over $2 per bushel for the corn.—J. M 
EFleazer. 
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RE-FENCE NOW 
AT BIG SAVINGS 


You need not put off re-fencing any longer. Write 


for our Big Bargain Book and see how much you 
actually save by buying Fence direct from our mills! 
177 styles and heights. Most complete 
jine of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence ever offered. 
All galvanized with 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zinc, 
same high quality as used on TELEPHONE wire. 


MONEY-B ACK GUARANTEE R 
alues in “Y” Type (Self-Fastening 

os _* Steel Sh Steel and 
Wood Gates, Barb Wire, 
House and Barn Paint, 
Asphalt and Metal Roof- 
ing. Factory-to-You. We pay 
freight. 12-to-24 Hour Service. 


FREE CATALOG 


Get our Mill Prices before you 
buy! Don’t delay—write today 
for 1930 Catalog! 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Agents: $2 an Hour 


a chance to make $2 
an hour—in spare or full time— 
just send me your name. I need 
men and women at once in every locality 


Saves $64 
*[ saved 864.00 by 
ordering from you, 
got first-c lass fence 
and satisfactory 
service.” 

W. H.CRopDOCcK, 

Cisco, Texas. 












If you want 


to act as my Authorized Representatives. 
Easy, pleasant work. No experience or 
capital needed. I furnish everything 
and show you how. 
$45 First 2 Days 
Ducat cleared $45 the first 2 days. Mrs. 
Kelley, $26.23 in one day. Van Allen, $125 
in one week. Earnings start at once. Don’t miss this 
thance. Territories going fast. Write today. 


Albert Mills, Pres., 5508 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 













sf 


P-) Candy Making 4,7 


The Candy business is the 
only business where the little 
fellow has the big fellow at a 
disadvantage. Turn your kitchen into 
a small candy shop and start making a 
hundsome income almost from the very 
first day. Many now rich started with no 
Secrets taught by a man who made big 

We furnish tools. Free Book explains. 
Dept.AY-6C16, Washington, D.C. 
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capital. Trade 
success himself 
Capitol Candy School, 


featle er Beds 


fd te 


n i 
Now i: ia the time to buy, get free catalog and nice Today 


AWERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW 60. 
Dept. |-63 Nashvilie, Tenn. 











ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAWMILLS 


Ask for Big Catalog 
We Will Make Special Price 





Box 419 


FARQUHAR— YORK, PA. 














sone Money-Gaving Opportunity! 
$2.00 allowed on any old Iron, regard- 
less of condition—trade it in for a brand 
ron on this amazing short-time 


new jamond 
\ Introductory Offer! Se 
1f- 
NEW Heating IRON 
Cuts Ironing Time in Half! 
* Makes ironing delightfully easy, cool 
rtable in any home. Ends hot stove 
= ry forever! Use it anywhere, Indoors or outdoors. 
$779 steps per average Ironing. Beats gas orelectricity. 
pon apa air, 4% common kerosene (coal oil), No attachments, 
a byaree | hor cba to bother with, Quick, regulated, uniform 
yon py ne Low priced. G teed. 


FREE. TRIAL, NTS! 


trie days FREE. He Try AGEN to $12 aDay 
Return] new plan. Sim: mply acce 
orders and trade in old 
rons at $2 golece! We stand 
expense. 


piers Trial 
wae aaron on Lamp 9 oer ees 

































JVerth(arolina Jarm Jfews 





f ]: B. BLALOCK, manager of the 
~ North Carolina Coéperative Cot- 
ton Association, is a member of the ex- 


ecutive committee that is to set up the big 
$30,000,000 


cotton 


marketing agency 
planned by the Fed- 
eral Farm _ Board 
and the cotton as- 
sociations of the 
South, 

¢q q ¢q 


Because lespedeza 
has been a valuable 
crop for tem in the 
farmers are prepar- 





Stanly 
in,, to seed every acre of small grain with 
lespedeza this spring. 

Cc q 


past, County 


Twenty-four cars of ground limestone 
were ordered by farmers of Ashe County 
in 1929. Six men bought the last car and 
will use the lime under sweet clover this 
spring. 
Cc q cif 

Two scholarships 

College have 


at Boiling Springs 
been donated to Mrs. Irma 
P. Wallace, home agent, and R. W. 
Shoffner, farm agent, to be awarded for 
outstanding 4-H club work by a girl anda 
boy in Cleveland County this year. 

c gq Ail 


bulls are sold before their 
value is actually known, says John A. 
Arey, dairy extension specialist at State 
College, who recommends that the bull be 
kept until his daughters freshen and have 
the opportunity to show their production 
qualities. If the bull gets vicious with 
age, a good bull pen might be erected. 
TU OS 


Most dairy 


Community seed improvement can be 
Started by each grower securing a small 
amount of pedigreed seed to plant a small 
patch and using the increase to plant his 
entire farm the second year. If this is 
not possible, two or three growers can 
buy a large amount each and multiply the 
seed for the entire group for the second 
year. The fatter plan is probably prefer- 
able, says Gordon K. Middleton, seed 
specialist at State College. 

Yr. H. JETER. 


| MORE EVENING CLASSES IN | 
AGRICULTURE 


! —— 
ERHAPS the very class you are aR 
ing for will be found in the following 

announcements that came after the list in 

our January 4 issue (page 10) was made 
up :— 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Alamance County.—Fli Whitney School:. 
Wednesday evenings until March 1 Fifty 
bushels of corn per acre and what to do 
with it 

Ashe.—Virginia-Carolina High School: Janu- 
ary 17 and every Friday for 10 weeks. Dairy- 
ing. 

Guilford.—Sumner School: Begins January 


14. Soil improvement. 

Wake.—Cary, Mt. Vernon-Goodwin, Mt. Her 
man (three centers): January, February, and 
March. Poultry at all three. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Aiken County—Wagener High _ School: 
Weekly meetings at dates not yet announced. 
Major subjects will be cotton, corn, and as- 


paragus fertilizers. 

vocational 
February 
(varieties, 
fertiliz- 
pasture 


supervisor of 
classes from 
cotton 
(varieties, 
grain, and 


Greenville.—County 
agriculture announces 
1 to March 31. Subjects: 
spacing, fertilizers), corn 
ers), top-dressing small 
grass mixtures. 


saving as Well as Tlaking 


Start the New Year With a Clean 
Slate 
SUCCESSFUL business man 
other day said: “I like always, 
far as possible, to start the new year with 
a clean slate, financially speaking. This 
means that all short term indebtedness is 
liquidated, all interest paid, bills receiv- 
able collected, and inventories made. It 
is only in this way that I am able to 
know where I am; that I am able to 
chart my course for the months and years 
ahead.” 
The same principle is applicable to any 





the 
so 


business, tarming included. The 
the year should, for every 
a time for taking stock of the 
studying the mistakes of the 
that in future may be 
paying all indebtedness due, and 
whatever arrangements may be 
for financing the for 
next 12 months. 


other 
beginning of 
farmer, be 
business, 
past 
avoided ; 
making 


year, they 


necessary business 


the 
believe, 
their 
an ironclad 
every obligation when it 
Nothing 
with 


Farmers class, I 
careless and 
relations. It 
to meet 
or before. 
and _ standing 


as a 
indifferent in 


should be 


are too 
business 
rule 
is due, 
weakens one’s credit 
his bank much 
meeting obligations. I 
know farmers who borrow money, and 
then apparently forget all about it, the 
bank having to remind them that the ob- 
ligation is past due. Such a policy is 
fatal to a man’s credit, and without credit 
and reputation as a good credit risk, few 
men can go very far in making a success 
of their business. 


so as 


carelessness in 


(55 R) St 

At the beginning of the new year is the 
best of all times to clean the slate, finan- 
cially speaking. Every past due obliga- 
tion should be paid at once, even if it is 
necessary to borrow anew to do this A 
careful estimate of the financial needs of 
the business for the next 12 months 
should be made, and this should be taken 


discussed in detail 
should accom- 
with a careful balancing of 
and probable outgo or 
expenses. Be frank in putting all your 
the table before banker, 
and if you are entitled to help you will 
very probably get it. 


banker and 


4 . 4 
\n inventory 


1 
to the local 
with him. 
this, 
probable 


pany 
income 
cards 


on your 


after all, and 
the application of sound business princi- 
ples in its conduct is just as essential as 
in other We can make no 
better new resolution than that, in 


Farming is a_ business, 


enterprises. 
year 


‘future, the application of such principles 


shall be of primary concern. 


B. L. MOSS. 











All from purebred, 
flocks, We 


av Grade Chix Pay Dividends 


January and February Prices on High- Grade Chicks 


guarantee full 
count and 100% live deliv- 
ery to your door. Send $1 
with your order aoe we will 


ship C. O. D. Cat 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


"PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


RAARARAARAAAAANS 






free range 
Bd. Rocks and Reds $4 25 $8. 00 $150 4 $70.00 
White Wyandottes . 4.50 


White Leghorns ... 4.00 7? rr to He = 
Heavy mixed ..... 3.75 7.00 13.00 62.50 
alog free.! All breeds mixed.. 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 


INC., Dept. i00, TROUTVILLE, VA. 





10 FREE 
CHICKS 


We give 10 chicks free 
with each 100 ordered 
before March 1. Chicks 
delivered any time, $1.00 down—restC.O. D. Pay 
postman when you get chicks. Accredited stock 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds, Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 
Also 3 and 6-weeks old chicks. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W- 4th Lexington, Ky. 


ona 3O DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Greatest chick guarantee ever made. 
Made by no other hatchery. You take no chances at 
all. You have 30 Days to make sure our chicks are 
exactly as peprosented. Leading varieties. 
EASY BUYING PLAN. Super-Test, Accred- 
ited chicks. Write for low prices ‘and Big R 
Chick Manual, full of poultry secrets, FREE. E. 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY (4 


BOX 255 
THAT PAY 


ICHICKS ‘ie'ort3 


CORERETERS FREE =. paeaay 
ITE DIARR 

















BUTLER, MO. 





Under supervision of N. C. Dept a Agriculture and 
bred for high egg production as well as Standard qu:l- 
itications. Only TWO BREEDS, 8S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds and Barred Plymouth Rocks Real Quality Chicks 


it Hatchery Prices 


BECKWITH POULTRY FARM, Acme, 


ql ds FREE 


a The Nation’s Great Poultry J Manual; tells about 
7 penne hatchery, 52 BRE ure tested poultry. 


North Carolina 









Feedi Housing, Diseases and Reme 





_ ; LOWES St i FI S) best Fowls, Eggs, Ci ticks, Brooder 
ouses anc ewes. St Ss apprecia 
#oadu., BERRY 'S POULIRY FARM, Hox 92, Clarinda, lowa 











'Blood-Tested Chicks 

| TRAIL’S END THE HOME OF THE WORLD’S 

HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES 

Free brooder and feed with our Trail’s End pure 


bred, culled and inspected chicks. No advance in 
price Write today for prices 307 egg blood 
White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 




















BREE Chickens, ducks, geese 
10 D and turkeys. Pure bred 
S hardy, northern raised and most profitable. 
y ot. sate, baby chicks, incubators; 
low pr . America’s great plant. 37th Tae 
Valuz A ny ee 100 page Poultry book FREE. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box s46, Mankato, Minn. 












Built ofCalif, Redwooa, not water, 
copper tanks, couse walls, dead air 
space, double glas: oors, egg turn- 
ing trays, shipped aot up ready to use, 
AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
140 Ege Size 
250 Ege Size Now Only - - «= 
400 Egg Size Now Only - + «= 
30 DaysTrial—Money back if not satisfied. Brooder prices slashed, 
Order now or write for Free Catalog. Freight Paid east of Rockies. 
Warehouses:— Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex., Fargo, N. D, 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO.,Box 43 Racine, Wisc. 








“PUREBRED POULTRY 





WHITE LEGHORN EGG 


sig dino nunt if or- 


os rod now. Sired by 
pedigreed males, records to 320 eggs. Winners at 20 egg 
ontests. Egg bred for 30 years Mio. d C.0.D. Cata- 
log, Special price bulletin free. Thousands of pullets, 
hens, cockerels at low prices 


George B. Ferris, 930 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Read Our Classified Ads 














PRERS 


“PUREBRED 





‘LIVESTOCK — 





Choice 


DUROCS 


| From 


The World’s 




















Largest Herd 


Address E. C. Stone, Salesman, 


Duroc Breeders Farms Corp. 


} F Over 3, oo head 
} World’s ran 
Bred Sows build you = oeateale 
Bred Gilts 
Boars 
Pigs Any Age 
Not Akin 
48 Caroline Street, 


in our herd. Every animal carries 
Champion blood—The kind that will 
erd. Priced right. Easy terms. 
Get our finance plan. 


eatgenetn, 9 Alabama. 














RED POLL CA THE MEAT AND 
MILK BREED 

Bulle and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 

purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 





milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS. LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route {, Advance, Nerth Carelina. 


A Jo 


party for the coming year. 


as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 
by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
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This Offer Open to Every Reader of this Announcement 


Have you sent a name? If not, do so at once. 


the most suitable name will win $1,000—nothing else to do. 


06 SEE US 


No matter how simple you think your suggestion is you cannot 
afford to neglect sending it at once. Any name may win. 


Win this $1,000 cash prize by a few moment’s thought. How 
can you earn this amount of money easier or more quickly? Re- 
member, there is no obligation! The person submitting the win- 
ning name will have nothing else to do to win the $1,000 and 
the extra $100, if prompt. In choosing a name, bear in mind this 
shampoo is marvelous for cleansing the hair and scalp. It is 
designed to bring out the beauty, lustre and natural gloss of the 
hair. Remember, too, how handy the new sanitary tube is for 
traveling, no bottle to leak or spill, no cake of soap to lie around 
and collect germs. The only thing necessary to win is to send 
the name we choose as the best and most suitable for this sham- 
poo. Only one name will be accepted from each contestant. This 
unusual offer is only one of a number of offers embraced in our 
novel distribution plan of ultra toilet goods, whereby those taking 
part may win any one of one hundred prizes, the highest of 
which is $8,000 cash. 


By participating in our distribution plan the winner of the $1,100 cash prize 
may win an additional $8,000, making a total of $9,100. Everyone sending a 
name, regardless of whether it wins or not, will be given the same opportunity 
to win the $8,000 or one of the other cash prizes. Get busy with your sug- 
gestion at once—do not delay! 


Think of the joy and happiness it would mean to you 

to receive our check for $1,000, or if you are prompt, 

$1,100 in all. Better still, you may win the $1,100 and 

by participating in our other prize offers you may 

win an additional $8,000, making a total of $9,100 

1 in all. The two persons whose pictures we have re- 

j | produced, Mrs. Iola E. Isley, and Mr. A. B. Morren, 

; =" tied for first prize in our last contest, and received 

cashier’s checks dated August 13, 1929. 


: > 
Mrs. Isley is a young married woman, residing with 
her husband in Virginia. She has a young son and her 
household duties to look after, but devoted some of her 
spare time to our contest, and won this handsome 
prize, which will enable her to purchase many things 
to add to her comfort and happiness. 


Mr. Morren is a native of Holland, and has only been 
in this country a few years. He is emploved by an 
oil company in Pennsylvania, and has a wife and young 
daughter to share the pleasure and happiness this prize money will bring. 


Are you ambitious? Are you willing to devote some of vour spare time to 
winning a handsome prize? If so, you may be even more successful than these 
two people have been. Do not delay! It may cost you thousands of dollars. 
Send us your suggestion for a name for this shampoo today! And be in time 
‘or the promptness prize. You will want to win it also. It means an extra $100. 


PARIS AMERICAN PHARMACAL CO. 


1240 McCune Building 


Des Moines, lowa 


WOO ERE ay er AoE eRe Rie 





ee ne eee ag 


It makes no difference who you are or where 
you live, we want you to send us a name for this new and unusual shampoo. Whoever sends 


ae 























You can use a coined word or a word made 

by combining two or more words, such as 

“Sungleam,” ‘‘Youthglow,” etc., or any other 

name you think would fit the high quality of 

this shampoo. Or, your name might suggest the handy new con- 
tainer, our latest sanitary tube from which the shampoo is sim- 
ply squeezed out, thus eliminating the waste and trouble caused 
by the old-fashioned liquid soap in bottles. There is nothing to 
buy or sell—simply the person sending the best and most suit- 
able suggestion for a name will receive the $1,000 cash prize, or 
if prompt, $1,100 in all. 


t 


UO Extra for Promptness 
To get quick action we are going to pay the winner an extra $100 
ror Pecmpinnes, or $1,100 in all—so send your suggestion AT 


This contest is open to everyone except members of this % 
firm, its employees and relatives. Ae) ; 


Each contestant may send only one name. Send- 
ing two or more names will cause all names 
submitted by that person to be thrown out. 


Contest closes April 30, 1930. Dupli- 
cate prizes will be given in case of 
ties. To win the promptness 
prize of $100 extra, the win- 

ning name suggested must 

be mailed within three 

days after our an- 

nouncement is 

read. 











